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ArticLtE L—JONATHAN EDWARDS AND THE 
HALF-WAY COVENANT. 


THE month of June, 1750, saw the people of Northampton 
in a state of intense excitement, with which the people of the 
surrounding country to a considerable extent sympathized. 
The chief outward expression of this excitement was the dis- 
mission from his pastorate, of twenty-three years, of Jonathan 
Edwards. 

This dismission had been demanded by a vote of “above 
two hundred against twenty” of the church members, and 
was ecclesiastically effected by the result of a pretty evenly 
divided council of nine churches, on the 22d of June, 1750. 

This result had been prefaced by a controversy between 
pastor and people of such sharpness and conspicuity, had so 
enlisted the sympathies, on one side or the other, of observers 
near and far, and was in itself so melancholy an affair, that it 
was instinctively felt to be an event of historic importance in 
New England generally ; a conviction which a clearer knowl- 
edge of the principles involved only serves to confirm. 
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Two causes conspired to bring about the controversy 
between Mr. Edwards and his Northampton congregation 
resulting in their overwhelming rejection of his pastoral min- 
istrations. 

One was the endeavor on his part—whether wise or unwise 
in method it is not here important to enquire—to lead his 
church to an investigation of the behavior of a number of the 
young people of his congregation who were accused of reading 
and circulating licentious books, and of other bad conduct. 

The other was a more fundamental question relating to the 
conditions of entitlement to Sacramental privileges, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, respecting which the church and the 
pastor had come to stand in positions of resolved antagonism. 

It is to the second only of these two conspiring occasions of 
controversy that attention will here be directed ; but this one 
was at the time the one of most importance, and is now the 
only one of other than antiquarian interest. 

To set the Northampton affair of June, 1750, in its proper 
surroundings, and to estimate accurately Jonathan Edwards’s 
relations to the Half-way Covenant system, both as it was gen- 
erally practiced in New England and as it was somewhat pecu- 
liarly administered in the Northampton church in his day, it 
will be needful to trace out a short pathway of preliminary 
historical survey. 

One of the strongest convictions of the founders of the New 
England colonies was the necessity of a really Christian mem- 
bership in the churches they established. They had seen in 
the old countries, both in England and on the continent, what 
they regarded as the disastrous results of a membership of the 
church and an admission to sacramental privileges, of persons 
confessedly or at least plainly not experimentally Christian. 
To guard against this danger, which they thought inherent in 
the State system of churches which they had known in England 
and Europe generally, they accepted and set on working the 
way of Congregational churches of New England. These 
churches they affirmed (see Hooker’s Survey, Cotton’s Keyes, 
Folinesse of Church Members, etc.,) ought to be composed of 
“Visible Saints”; or as John Cotton puts it (Way of the 
Churches, chap. 3, sect. 3, p. 56): 
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‘‘ Wee receive none as Members into the Church but such as (accord- 
ing to the Judgment of Charitable Christians) may be Conceived to be 
received of God into Fellowship with Christ, the head of the Church.” 


At the same time, however, the founders of these churches 
held with strenuous tenacity to the doctrine of the Abrahamic 
Covenant as extended to the Christian Church; and to the 
belief that all baptized persons were therefore in a real sense 
church-members, subject to its discipline as well as partial par- 
takers of its privileges. This membership was not indeed in 
all respects complete without something further. It could not 
“orderly” be “continued and confirmed” without some act of 
personal repentance and faith in after years. 

This view of the reality of a qualified church membership 
by infant baptism was.a very positive one with the founders. 
It was a view which carried many things along with it. An 
individual’s church membership by his childhood’s baptism was 
the valid ground of great privileges and great accountabilities. 

For example, the Boston church in March, 1653, being then 
under the charge of Rev. John Wilson its first pastor, called 
before it a boy of sixteen years who had in infancy been “ bap- 
tized into the fellowship of the covenant,” and publicly “admon- 
ished” him for “ choosing evil company and frequenting a house 
of ill report”—probably a tavern or tippling establishment. 

Four years later, in June, 1657, the same church, having now 
joined Rev. John Norton with Mr. Wilson in its ministry, 
summoned another young man of twenty-one years before it 
who was “born and baptized in its fellowship,” and for a 
graver offense publicly excommunicated him. 

But not many years went by before the churches found them- 
selves embarrassed in working their system in accordance with 
both their fundamental principles. 

The children grew up, married, and had children whom they 
in turn wanted to have baptized; but the parents had never 
met with any personal religious experience, had never come to 
the Lord’s Supper, had only that connection with the church 
which their infantile baptism had given them. What was to 
be done ? 

Could a child be baptized on the strength of his grand- 
father’s church-membership? Thomas Hooker and John Dav- 
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enport (Survey, Part III., Chap. II., and Power of Congrega- 
tional Churches, pp. 47, 48,) argued he could not. John Cot- 
ton, in answer to a question proposed by him by the Dorches- 
ter church in 1634, seems to think he could. But the general 
sense of the churches settled down upon the principle that the 
title to baptism in an infant child rested upon the status of his 
immediate parents, or, in some cases, his adopted parents. But 
New England was rapidly becoming filled with parents who 
though themselves baptized were not communicants; did not 
profess experimental piety, but did want to have their children 
have the benefit, whatever it was, of Christian baptism. 

What could be done for such parents? Was their connec- 
tion with the church by their own baptism in infancy substan- 
tial enough in itself, and in the absence of anything further, 
and in lack of supposed fitness for the Communion table, to 
justify the baptism of their children? Were they so far “ vis- 
ible saints” by the fact of their childhood baptism, that grown 
to manhood, they could ask baptism for their offspring as being 
also children of the Covenant ? 

It was a great question. There is no space in this article to 
go into the minor aspects of its discussion. It must suffice here 
to say that, after being mooted in correspondence and agitated 
in local communities and churches, Connecticut in 1656 formu- 
lated a series of Twenty-one Questions concerning church mem- 
bership and the relation of children to the church, and invited 
the legislatures of Massachusetts, Plymouth, and New Haven 
to call a Ministerial Assembly to consider them. Such an 
assembly met in Boston in June, 1657—though New Haven 
declined to send representatives and Plymouth apparently 
made no response—and answered the twenty-one questions 
formulated by Connecticut. 

The answer given to the tenth question is the chiefly signifi- 
cant one: 

‘*It is the duty of those children [who confederate in their parents] 
when grown up to years of discretion, though not yet fit for the Lord’s 
Supper, to own the Covenant they made with their parents by entering 
thereinto in their own persons. . . . And in case they understand the 
Grounds of Religion, are not scandalous, and solemnly own the Cov- 


enant in their own persons, wherein they give up both themselves and 
their children to the Lord, and desire baptism for them, we (with due 
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reverence for any godly learned that may dissent) see not sufficient 
cause to deny baptism unto their children.” 

Thus endorsed by a Ministerial Assembly, the Half-way 
Covenant system was immediately set on working. The 
church at Windsor, Conn., for example, began its practice as 
soon as its pastor got home from the Assembly. 

But the system still encountering opposition in many quar- 
ters, a Synod of Churches was called in Boston in 1662, which 
though composed of Massachusetts churches only, had “above 
seventy members,” and adopted by a vote of more than seven 
to one the principle declared in the answer to the tenth ques- 
tion of the Ministerial Assembly five years before. The lan- 
guage of the Synod on this point is as follows: 

‘‘ Church-members who were admitted in minority, understanding the 
doctrine of faith, and publickly professing their assent thereto; not 
scandalous in life, and solemnly owning the Covenant before the 
Church, wherein they give up themselves and children to the Lord, and 
subject themselves to the government of Christ in the Church, their 
children are to be baptized.” 

So ratified a second time, by synodical as well as ministerial 
authority, the system spread and shortly became universal. 
The church became thus a practically divided body; a part 
having the full-membership privilege of Communion, the other 
part not supposed pious enough for that, but sufficiently so to 
have their children baptized. 

It is just at this point that the Northampton church comes 
into connection with this half-way covenant system. The 
Synod met in 1662. The Northampton church was gathered 
the year previously. In 1668 the church, under the lead of 
Rev. Eleazer Mather, its first pastor, declared: “29. 10. ’68, 
this church having perused the Result of the late Synod of the 
year ’62, . . . see not cause by any light from God’s word to 
withold our consent and approbation.” And two months later 
(Feb. 2, 1669) it put on record this very explicit statement of 
its position : 

‘‘ Inasmuch as there are divers resident amongst vs baptized in their 
infancy .. . it is voted and agreed by this Church, that such amongst 
vs being settled inhabitants that giue us ground to hope in charity there 


may be some good thing in them towards the Lord, tho but in the lowest 
degree and understanding, and believing the Doctrine of faith; Pub- 
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lickly, seriously and freely Professing their assent thereunto, not scan- 
dalous in life, sollemly taking hold of the Covenant wherein they giue 
vpp themselves and their children to the Lord and his Church, subject- 
ing themselves with feare and humblenesse of mind to the gouerment 
of Christ therein, sincerly engageing to rest contented with that share 
and portion of privilege belonging to them that are only in a state of 
Education in Christ’s house, dureing the time of theire continuance in 
that estate, and not essay the breaking in vppon the priviledges of the 
Lord’s Supper and voting. . . . such persons, upon their desire, due 
order observed may themselves be enterteyned into a state of member- 
ship, and haue their children Baptized. . . .” 

At the same date the church adopted as the thirty-eighth of 
its elaborately drawn-out Articles of Faith the following: 

“‘The Lord’s Supper as to the subject thereof is not of equall extent 
with Baptism, therefore ought not to be administered to all the mem- 
bers of the ch., but to those amongst them only as are indued with such 
a measure of divine knowledg, spiritual affections, and lively exercise 
of Repentance, faith, loue and new obedience, as they may feed on 
Christ spiritually in the eating of his flesh and drinking of his blood for 
their spiritual nourishment and furtherance of their comfort and growth 
in grace.” 

So matters stood through the pastorate of Rev. Eleazer 
Mather, and for many years on into that of his eminent suc- 
cessor Rev. Solomon Stoddard. 

Mr. Stoddard was ordained pastor of the Northampton 
church “by Mr. John Strong, Ruling Elder of that Church, 
and Mr. John Whiting, Pastour to the Second Church in Hart- 
ford,” Sept. 11, 1672. 

Mr. Stoddard was a man of great abilities and, through most 
of his ministry certainly, sincere piety. His character as a 
man and his power as a leader of other men were recognized 
and revered through New England. Few if any men of his 
period were so blessed with revivals in their ministry as was he. 
In times of comparative barrenness in most places the church 
at Northampton was signally refreshed by spiritual influences. 
In 1679, 1683, 1690, 1712, and 1718, powerful and beneficent 
awakenings accompanied his ministry. His preaching was 
pungent, searching, earnest. And his views—unless those 
which our present topic leads us to consider be regarded as 
exceptions—were thoroughly orthodox and evangelical. 

Two months after Mr. Stoddard’s settlement at Northamp- 
ton he put on record, Nov. 5, 1672, as was quite customary, 
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the different forms of covenant to be used in admitting mem- 
bers to the differing privileges in the church. 

One of them is entitled “A fform of words expressing the 
summe of the Covenant to be used in Admission of Members 
into a state of Education,” ¢. ¢., to the half-way covenant mem- 
bership. The other is “A fform of words to be used to admit 
members into full communion.” 

This was, as has been said, common usage in New England. 
A form for those admitted to full communion, and another for 
those not admitted to the Lord’s Supper, were used side by side 
generally. Many have come down to us. 

And the records of the Northampton church show they were 
so used there as late certainly as 1706. A list of persons “in 
full communion” at that date, in Mr. Stoddard’s handwriting, 
remains on the church records. 

But somewhere at an uncertain date previous to this time, 
Mr. Stoddard’s personal views as to the propriety of this dis- 
tinction of the church into the two classes of full-communion 
members and half-way-covenant members had changed. He 
came to believe that the standard for the half-way membership 
was the sufficient standard for any membership and for all 
church privileges. 

Perhaps the first expression of these views of which Mr. 
Stoddard stands the representative, and for the long after 
opposing of which his successor Edwards was repudiated by 
the Northampton people, is to be found in a pamphlet which 
Mr. Stoddard published in the year 1700. In that pamphlet— 
Doctrine of Instituted Churches, p. 19—Mr. Stoddard says: 

‘‘They [the Apostles] made no distinction of the Adult members of 
the church into Communicants and non-Communicants. ... It is 
utterly unreasonable to deny the Adult members of the church the 
Lord’s Supper, and yet not lay them under censure.” 


And again, pp. 21-22: 


‘* Here it may be enquired whether such persons as have a good con- 
versation and a competent knowledge, may come to the Lord’s Supper 
with a good Conscience, in case they know themselves to be in a Natu- 
ral Condition? Ans. They may and ought to come, tho’ they know 
themselves to be in a Natural Condition; this Ordinance is instituted for 
all the Adult Members of the Church who are not scandalous, and there- 
fore must be attended by them; as no man may neglect prayer or read- 
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ing the Word, because he cannot do it in Faith, so he may not neglect 
the Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Supper is Instituted to be a means of 
Regeneration.” 


The declarations of this pamphlet Mr. Stoddard followed up 
by a sermon to his own people on the subject, printed in 1707, 
arguing the doctrine That Sanctification is not a necessary 
qualification to partaking in the Lord’s Supper, and that The 
Lord’s Supper is a converting ordinance. To this sermon 
Increase Mather, of Boston, replied in a dissertation, wherein 
the “Strange Doctrine” of Mr. Stoddard was “examined and 
confuted.” 

Mr. Stoddard rejoined in an “Appeal to the Learned,” pub- 
lished in 1709, a part of the title of his tractate being: “A Vin- 
dication of the rights of visible saints to the Lord’s Supper, 
though they be destitute of a saving work of God’s spirit in 
their hearts.” 

Mr. Stoddard’s view of course broke down and obliterated 
the line of distinction between those who had only “ owned the 
covenant” and those who, according to the general New Eng- 
land usage and the very express rules of the Northampton 
church itself, had been admitted to complete membership. 

Mr. Stoddard continued in the Northampton pastorate twen- 
ty-nine years after the first public proclamation of his views on 
this subject, and twenty years after his reply to Mather’s alle- 
gation of “Strange Doctrine” against him; time enough as it 
proved for his views on this subject of the converting character 
of the Lord’s Supper and the uselessness of any distinction 
between the half-way covenant and the full communion mem- 
bership, thoroughly to penetrate and take possession of his 
congregation. 

As it proved also, the same view, based largely on the great 
authority of Mr. Stoddard’s name, extended soon to some other 
churches in the vicinity, and at a considerably subsequent 
period was adopted by many New England churches. But at 
the time of the difficulties in connection with Mr. Edwards’s 
pastorate there appears to be no evidence of the extension of 
the view or the practice beyond the near proximity of Mr. 
Stoddard’s home. Nor was the practice, however logically 
deducible from the half-way covenant principle, its necessary 
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practical consequence. It cannot be said ever to have obtained 
general footing in the churches, and at the period with which 
we are dealing it is quite proper to speak of it as the 
Northampton peculiarity ; originating with the Northampton 
pastor and extending by reason of his influence to a few 
churches around. 

Mr. Stoddard’s last entry in the church record book, in a very 
trembling hand, inscribes the fact that on the “22 Febr. 172 
Mr. Jonathan Edwards was ordained A Pastour of the Church 
in Northampton.” This was two years before Mr. Stoddard’s 
death. 

The successor thus put in office was grandson of the old pas- 
tor, entered upon a church fully leavened with the old pastor’s 
views, and as distinctly appears adopted and carried out the 
practice of them without hesitation many years himself. In- 
deed, through all the period of the great revival in Northamp- 
ton in 1734 and 1735, and of which Mr. Edwards wrote his 
account in the Faithful Narrative published in England in 
1736, he himself records (Christian History, June 18, 1143): 

‘*But it must be noted that it is not the Custom here, as it is in many 
other Churches in this Country, to make a credible Relation of their 
inward Experiences the Ground of Admission to the Lord’s Supper.” 

Nor did any change characterize Mr. Edwards’s course 
through the revival period of 1741-43. 

Gradually, however, scruples on the subject arose in the pas- 
tor’s mind. The doubtfulness of the propriety of admitting 
“ members into the church who made no pretense to real Godli- 
ness” Mr. Edwards says (Dwight’s Edwards, p. 311), “ gradu- 
ally increased” upon him till he came to the conclusion that he 
“could not with an easy conscience, be active in admitting any 
more members in our former manner, without better satisfac- 
tion.” 

It is a significant token, however, of the dead spiritual condi- 
tion of things after what is called the “great awakening” in 
New England from 1735 to 1743, that Mr. Edwards had to 
wait “several years” after arriving at the fore-mentioned con- 
clusion before any one applied for membership in the church 
on whom the new test could be used. At last the opportunity 
came. In December, 1748, a young man applied, and in Feb- 
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ruary, 1749, a young woman. Mr. Edwards stated to them 
both his new views concerning the qualifications of communi- 
cants, 7. @. a personal experience of religion. Both declined. 
The young man, because he could not come up to the standard ; 
the young woman, because, though ready herself to testify to 
such religious experience, “she was afraid by what she had 
heard, that there would be a tumult, if she came into the church 
in that way.” 

But the tumult came, nevertheless. The announcement of 
the pastor’s stand on the position that personal piety was a 
necessary prerequisite to complete membership in the church, 
and to sacramental privileges, threw the town in an uproar. 

The church and the pastor entered on a futile and harrassing 
series of attempts to find a common standing ground. The 
church voted overwhelmingly that it would not hear the pastor’s 
arguments on the matter. The pastor wrote and published his 
tractate—almost volume—on the “ Qualifications requisite to a 
Complete standing and full Communion in the visible Chris- 
tian Church ;” a masterpiece of virile, subtle, comprehensive 
argument; but respecting which the pastor complained that 
only “twenty copies” were ever brought to Northampton, and- 
those not read. 

Two Councils were summoned on the case; the second after 
a distressing controversy between the pastor and the church as 
to allowing him to go outside of the county for a part of the 
members of it. 

This second Council on the 22d of June, 1750, dismissed Mr. 
Edwards from his twenty-three years pastorate with the admo- 
nition “to take proper notice of the heavy frown of Divine 
Providence in suffering them [himself and his church] to be 
reduced to such a state as to render a separation necessary.” 
But what is of special interest at this point, and what gives 
pertinence to this historic survey, is the exceedingly contra- 
dictory aspects in which Jonathan Edwards’s attitude toward 
the half-way covenant system, as manifested in this passage of 
his history, has been presented. 

Tn a general way, and as a sort of current belief, it is popu- 
larly said that Mr. Edwards’s position on the subject, and his 
writings upon it gave the death-blow to the half-way covenant 
practice. 
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While, on the other hand, Dr. Fiske of Newburyport, in his 
Centennial Discourse, published in the Contributions to the 
Ecclesiastical History of Essex Co., says (p. 281), “ For aught 
that appears to the contrary in his published writings, he [Jona- 
than Edwards] could consistently have approved and adminis- 
tered that form of it [the half-way covenant] then generally 
current among the churches, and very likely did so.” And the 
very accomplished author of Congregationalism in Literature, 
Rev. Dr. Dexter, from whom it is customarily unsafe to differ 
on a point of history, takes the same view, and adduces as evi- 
dence of it (p. 487) that fact that in March, 1742, Mr. Edwards 
administered to his “ Congregation in general that were above 
fourteen years of age,” a most solemn covenant, long enough 
to oceupy “four closely printed octavo pages . . . one specifi- 
cation of which bound them to examine themselves strictly, 
‘especially before the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.’” But 
this is not proof of the point in question. Not to speak of the 
absence of evidence that the covenant so administered was 
or was regarded as in any sense a church covenant, this 
all-important consideration remains, Mr. Edwards’s opinion 
or action in 1742 is not conclusive as to his position in 1748 
and 1750. 

There is ample evidence that Mr. Edwards through all his 
earlier ministry accepted and practiced not only the general 
form of the half-way covenant system current in New Eng- 
land, but also the peculiar Stoddardian form existent in the 
Northampton Church, originated by his grandfather; the form 
which admitted avowedly unregenerate people to the Lord’s 
Supper as a converting ordinance, and allowed the children of 
baptized persons, not only to present their children for baptism 
but to come themselves to the Lord’s Table. That system in 
its full and local development, Mr. Edwards through most of 
his Northampton ministry, and the entire revival portion of it, 
received and administered. 

But Mr. Edwards’s views, it has been seen, underwent a 
change. The only question in issue is whether the change 
extended to the general half-way covenant scheme of the New 
England churches, or only to the special Stoddardian enlarge- 
ment of it in the Northampton Church. 
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The main thing which has confused this point and made Mr. 
Edwards’s position in a degree obscure, is the fact that the 
issue raised at Northampton was, naturally, first and obviously, 
the one in which the practice of that church had differed from 
the general New England usage, viz: the qualification for par- 
ticipation in the second sacrament. This was the point at 
which the Northampton people first felt the wound of the 
pastor’s altered views, and about which controversy raged. 
The battle was undoubtedly fought on this ground. The 
Council in its 22d of June finding, speaks only of a “ dia- 
metrically opposite” judgment of pastor and people on the 
“qualifications necessary to full communion,” and does not 
refer to any diversity of judgment respecting the qualifications 
necessary in order to the right of a parent to present his child 
for baptism. This was but natural, for the strife was hottest 
in this as in most conflicts at the most advanced points. 

But that great man whom the Council dismissed so igno- 
miniously from his pastorate, was not accustomed to do things 
by halves, or to stop short of the full logical result of his 
accepted principles. He did not do so in this case. In his 
treatise on Qualifications for full Communion, already spoken 
of, written with marvelous rapidity in the early part of 1749 
and printed in August of that year, ten months before his 
dismission from his pastorate, Mr. Edwards distinctly takes 
up the Baptismal question and affirms (under a subordinate 
head of his discourse it is true, in answer to objection XIX.) 
that the “way of proceeding [the way in current use in the 
churches] greatly tends to establish the negligence of parents, 
and to confirm the stupidity and security of wicked children.” 

And he goes on to argue: 

‘* If baptism were denied to all children, whose parents did not profess 
godliness, and in a judgment of rational charity appear real saints, it 
would tend to excite pious heads of families to more thorough care and 
pains in the religious education of their children. . . . that they might 
be converted in youth, before they enter into the married state ; and so 
if they have children the entail of the covenant be secured. ... 
Whereas the contrary practice has a natural tendency to quiet the 
minds of persons both in their own and their children’s unregeneracy. 
Yea may it not be suspected that the way of baptizing the children of 


such as never make any proper profession of godliness, is an expedient 
originally invented for that very end, to give ease to ancestors with 
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respect to their posterity, in times of general declension and degen- 
eracy ?” 

There are six pages of argument on this baptismal point of 
the question—this secondary and scarce-considered issue in the 
general tumult and smoke of the strife over the more imme- 
diately visible and pressing question of qualification for the 
Supper; but they show specifically that Mr. Edwards had 
already before his dismission broken with the whole half-way 
covenant system, and not simply with the Stoddardian devel- 
opment of it. This thorough breach with the whole scheme 
is manifest also, and in passages more extended, in Mr. 
Edwards’s reply to the pamphlet of Rev. Solomon Williams, 
published two years after his dismission from Northampton. 
Two sentences however must suffice : 

‘‘Mr. Williams knows that through the whole of my book I suppose 
this practice of baptizing the children of such as are here spoken of 
[parents not real Christians] is wrong.” ‘‘The baptism of infants is the 
seal of the promises made to the seed of the righteous; and on these 
principles some rational account can be given of infant baptism ; but 
no account can be given of it on Mr. Williams’ scheme [that is the 
general half-covenant way], no warrant can be found for it in Scripture.” 

Doubtless the fact that the main stress of the Northampton 
struggle was over the Sacramental Table side of the contro- 
versy, availed at the time as it has since availed occasionally 
to obscure Mr. Edwards’s position on the Baptismal question. 

And indeed there was not much immediate effect produced 
on the practice of the churches by his arguments. The half- 
way covenant system of baptism was in general use, and so it 
long continued to be. Opposed by Dr. Bellamy in a popular 
and vigorous series of pamphlets, some of them in dialogue 
form, from about 1760 onward some years; and later by 
cogent arguments by Chandler Robbins of Plymouth, Dr. 
Hopkins of Newport, and Cyprian Strong of Chatham, it had 
also its vigorous defenders ; and it was not till the commence- 
ment of the revival period of the New England Churches 
between 1790 and 1800, that any considerable breaches were 
made on the practice, or on the judgment of the churches 
respecting it. And as late as 1792 so eminent a minister as 
Dr. Joseph Lathrop of Springfield, published two discourses 
in which he not only defends the half-way covenant system 
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still in common use, but uses language whose only possible 
significance (p. 20) is a justification of the Stoddardian doc- 
trine of the right of every “serious person” to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The system died hard. It continued in many quarters till 
well into the present century. Chief Justice Williams of 
Connecticut, who died in Hartford in 1861, and his wife, both 
“owned the Covenant ” in their younger years, and only made 
such a confession of their faith as is now usual in the churches 
in 1834, in the days of Dr. Hawes. There is a still living 
member of the Church of Windsor, Connecticut, who was 
baptized on the strength of his half-way covenant parents’ 
church membership in 1822. In Cambridge, Mass., the sys- 
tem held out to 1828, in Marlborough till 1834. 

3ut though surviving long after him there is a real sense in 
which Jonathan Edwards may be said to have been the great 
and successful antagonist of the half-way covenant. The 
principles so cogently argued by him in his tractate of 1749, 
the year before his Northampton dismissal, though directed 
mainly against the Stoddardian practice of his own church, 
sweep the whole field. The treatise leaves no logical standing 
ground for the one practice without the other. That essay has 
been a reservoir out of which all subsequent writers have con- 
sciously or unconsciously derived very much of their argument 
for the churches’ present usage in opposition to what went 
before. Reading it to-day one is amazed at its acuteness, its 
cogency and its comprehensiveness. Struck out in the heat 
of a church quarrel, when all his own personal interests were 
involved, it has all the clearness, coolness, and resistlessness 
of a mathematical demonstration. It goes far, of itself, to 
justify (according as a man may feel disposed toward its 
author) the statement of Dr. O. W. Holmes that Edwards 
was “a man with a brain as nicely adjusted for certain 
mechanical processes as Babbage’s calculating machine,” or 
the more sympathetic eulogium of Sir James Mackintosh, 
that the Northampton pastor “was the greatest of the sons 
of men.” 
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Articte IL—JONATHAN EDWARDS AS A MAN; AND 
THE MINISTERS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


[Read at Northampton, before the Connecticut Valley Congregational 
Club, June 9, 1884. ] 


AFTER long ages of observation and experience it would be 
very difficult for any one to define the conditions on which 
God raises up the few leading intellects of our race. So vari- 
ous, not to say diverse are these conditions ; so fresh and ori- 
ginal is each new production, that He seems perpetually to 
baffle our research and keep the secret to Himself. If, in any 
given instance, we attempt to trace the wonderful result to 
peculiar mental and moral characteristics in the parents, meet- 
ing and blending in the child, we are apt to be confronted with 
the stubborn fact, that other children of the same parentage, 
are, in no special way, distinguished above their fellows. 

Indeed, it often happens, that the man who comes upon the 
theatre of human action, with this kingly order of mind, and 
leaves his name as a heritage to all future generations, rises out 
of some obscure household, which except for him would never 
have attracted public notice, or have been kept in after remem- 
brance. So Moses and David appeared upon the earth, and 
took their places in the records of the early world. So Socrates, 
Luther, Shakespeare, and others of this lofty name, came for- 
ward in their several generations, to act their conspicuous 
parts. 

If we search for the cause of such transcendant greatness in 
special outward facilities for culture, in books, in schools, in 
travel, in intercourse with learned men, we shall find, asa com- 
mon truth, that just when and where these facilities are the 
greatest,—just when society has accumulated to the highest 
degree all helps to learning and intellectual culture,—libraries, 
richly endowed universities, accomplished teachers— costly 
apparatus, just then, somehow, the man we are looking for is 
not forthcoming. He has perhaps already come and gone, and 
we shall not in that particular nation or province see his like 
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again. One would show himself of a sanguine temperament 
. who should expect the England of to-day With all its treasure- 
houses of learning, to reproduce a Shakespeare, or a Lord 
Bacon. 

Or if we turn to outward nature, to happy influences of sun 
and sky—toa nice balancing of heat and cold—to favoring 
aspects of hills, mountains, and streams—to genial winds and 
beautiful landscapes, it will often occur, that this princely child 
whose character we are studying, enjoyed no rare opportunities 
of this kind, or, if he did the question will still arise, why, if 
these influences were fitted to nourish greatness in him, they 
were not equally fitted to nourish it in all his early playmates 
and companions. That brilliant French writer Rénan, in his 
life of Christ, thought he could discover in the sights and 
sounds and favoring aspects of nature around the ancient 
Nazareth, all the elements out of which to construct that mar- 
velous Child Jesus, ignoring the fact that for thousands of years, 
before and since, children have been born and reared amid these 
self-same sights, and sounds, and influences, but only one of 
them is known on earth as Immanuel, the Wonderful, the 
Counsellor, the Prince of Peace. 

Whatever method therefore we pursue, whatever considera-. 
tions we urge to determine why it is that a few men of the 
race tower so loftily above the average, the real causes will prob- 
ably still remain unknown, or will resolve themselves into the 
infinite wisdom and resources of God, the great first cause. 

Nevertheless an intense interest always gathers about the 
early life of a truly great man. “The child is father of the 
man,” and we eagerly search the records to find the first inti- 
mations of that superiority which afterwards becomes so 
impressive. And in this search we are often sorely disappoint- 
ed, for all human life is of necessity set round with the eustom- 
ary and the commonplace, and it is only a very discerning eye 
that can detect at this early period the sure signs of eoming 
greatness. When the time arrives that this lofty reach of 
intellect is fully recognized, then it is found that the incidents 
and memorials of the early age have largely perished, and can 
never be recalled. If loving kindred and friends had but 
known whereto this child was to grow how carefully would 
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these incidents of childhood have been garnered up and kept 
for future use ! 

By general consent Jonathan Edwards stands as one of the 
world’s great thinkers, a masterly originator in the realm of 
ideas. And when we say “by general consent,” we are aware 
that few men comparatively of this living generation have any 
intimate knowledge of his writings, or the scope and method 
of his great works. But the verdict of the foremost minds in 
the old world still more than in the new, assigns him this lofty 
place. The great divines, philosophers, and scholars of England 
and Scotland, living in a land of universities and libraries, 
were the first to discover the towering height of Edwards’s 
genius. It was to them little less than a miracle, to hear a 
voice like his coming to them across the waters, and out of the 
depths of this new and half-wilderness land. They knew better 
than the men on our own shores, the actual reach of philosophic 
thought, among old and cultivated nations, and they unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced Jonathan Edwards one of the leading thinkers 
of the world. Our own people would hardly have dared to 
give him the lofty rank assigned him by such menas Sir James 
Mackintosh, Dr. Thomas Chalmers and many others. 

To acknowledge however the masterly greatness of Edwards 
in the world of thought, it is not necessary that we should 
accept his opinions in full. No finite intellect is able to grasp 
all truth. Minds vastly inferior to that of Edwards may come 
in at a later stage and find out deficiences and mistakes in his 
work. No man has ever yet been able to free himself from all 
the prejudices and philosophic tendencies of the particular age 
in which his lot is cast and plant himself upon the broad _plat- 
form of the fixed and everlasting. 

The greatness of Edwards is seen in that he instinctively 
took up some of the highest themes that can occupy the human 
mind ;—took them up as one self-moved and born for the pur- 
pose,—took them up in a manner original to himself and not 
as a copyist. He held these themes before his own mind and 
before the minds of others with a most wonderful force and 
tenacity. Other thinkers might come in afterwards to modify 
his system and improve upon his methods. But he was the 
pioneer breaking through the tangled forests where men had 
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not gone before. Other travelers might follow who would 
find ways to improve and straighten the path which he had 
made, but they never could take away his glory as an originator 
and discoverer. 

The fame of Plato to-day is not that he reached the heights 
of unchangeable truth. Many of his conclusions cannot for 
one moment stand the test of a Christian age and a Christian 
philosophy. But his greatness will remain fixed long as the 
world stands. He towers aloft, among the chiefest men of the 
race, because he marched with such a kingly step into this 
realm of thought. As to Edwards’s ancestry, parentage, and 
early education, the story, though capable of large expansion, 
may be told, in general, in few words. 

His earliest American ancestor was William Edwards, who 
was in Hartford only four or five years after its first English 
settlement. He there married Mrs. Spencer, widow of Mr. 
William Spencer, who had been a prominent man in the 
Massachusetts Bay before his coming to Hartford. By this 
marriage he had a single child, Richard Edwards, born in 1647. 
His wife had three children by her previous marriage. This 
Richard Edwards grew to be one of the substantial and most 
influential men in Hartford. He was employed in many matters 
of public trust and responsibility. He was twice married, had 
twelve children, and died in 1718 at the age of 70. His oldest 
child was Timothy, born in 1669, who was fitted for college, 
and was graduated at Harvard in 1691, a scholar of a very high 
grade. Yale College did not come into existence until nine 
years after Timothy Edwards had finished his college course. 

Three years after graduation he married Esther Stoddard, of 
Northampton, and with his young wife went directly to Wind- 
sor, east side of the river, afterwards East Windsor, but then 
known as Windsor Farme, and there continued his ministerial 
labors sixty-three years. There Jonathan Edwards was born, 
Oct. 5, 1703, about half a mile south of East Windsor Hill. 
He was fitted for college in his father’s house, as were many 
other boys, and was graduated at Yale in 1720. _ It may not be 
generally known that it was only by a singular course of events 
that Jonathan Edwards ever came to be minister at North- 
ampton. Three years and more before his coming hither he 
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had received and accepted a call to a parish in Connecticut, and 
was about ready to be settled, when a sudden turn of affairs 
caused delay and finally broke up the plan altogether. The 
facts in this case are the following : 

Edwards, as we have said, was graduated at Yale in 1720, 
just as the college, after long wanderings to find a home, had 
settled down in New Haven. He finished his college course 
close upon his seventeenth birthday. One of Jonathan 
Edwards’s classmates at Yale was his uncle, Daniel Edwards, 
two or three years older than himself, son of Richard Edwards, 
of Hartford. In that day of early marriages and large house- 
holds it not infrequently happened that nephews and nieces 
were older than uncles and aunts. Jonathan Edwards’s oldest 
sisters, Esther and Elizabeth, were older than the youngest 
children of their grandfather Richard; but Jonathan, falling 
midway in the family, was a little younger than his uncle 
Daniel. 

After graduation, Edwards remained: about the college at 
New Haven for two years, pursuing various studies, some mis- 
cellaneous, and some looking toward the ministry. In 1772, 
at the age of nineteen, he was invited to supply a Presbyterian 
pulpit in New York. He remained there from August, 1722, 
to April, 1723. This was the day of small things, even in New 
York. The place where he preached was in a small building 
on William street, between Liberty and Wall streets. The 
congregation to which he preached wae a section of the First 
Presbyterian Church, separating itself for a time from the 
main body because of dissatisfaction with the pastor. 

The main body itself, from which this fragment had been 
separated was only six years old, having been organized in 
1716, and this was the beginning of Presbyterianism in New 
York. The Dutch Church was there earlier, but the dominant 
church order there at that time was the Episcopal, which 
stoutly opposed any new-comers, and this earliest Presbyterian 
Church building was erected by the help of contributions from 
Scotland and Connecticut. 

While thus occupied in New York he received a letter from 
Bolton, Conn., a town about fifteen miles east of Hartford. 
The glory of New England in that day was largely in her old 
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hill-towns, manned by sturdy and intelligent farmers. The 
gods of the valleys had not then prevailed over the gods of the 
hills. To one familiar with the town of Bolton, with its high 
hills and its rough, rocky surface, it may seem strange that this 
letter, inviting Jonathan Edwards to make this the place of his 
future labors, should have been very pleasing to his father, 
mother, and sisters, at East Windsor. He would be only a few 
miles away from them, and they might hope for frequent inter- 
change of visits. He himself also seemed pleased with this 
prospective arrangement, though his pleasure in part was 
derived from the gratification it would give his father and 
mother. He wrote back to Bolton a very cheerful letter of 
encouragement. The congregation in New York would have 
gladly retained him, but he turned from all that New York 
had to show of greatness, present and prospective, to this plain 
farming population on the Connecticut hills. 

The correspondence and records pertaining to this transac- 
tion, though long known to many persons, may be found in a 
little volume recently published in Hartford, prepared by John 
Alden Stoughton, Esq., and entitled “ Windsor Farmes.”. On 
the 28th of October, 1723, at a town-meeting in Bolton, all the 
terms and conditions on which the settlement should take place 
were definitely fixed, and on the 11th of November, 1723, 
Edwards signified his acceptance in the following explicit 
language : 


‘* Upon the terms that are here recorded I do consent to be the settled 
pastor of the town of Bolton. JONATHAN EDWARDS.” 


And so it stands written upon the town books of Bolton 
unto this day. 

Just as these matters were transpiring Edwards was elected a 
tutor at Yale, and a few months later his uncle Daniel was 
elected to the same office. Yale was then passing through a 
peculiar crisis in her history. The head of the college, Rector 
Timothy Cutler, only three years in office, with one of the 
tutors, had declared for Episcopacy. This fact sent a kind of 
consternation through the little State. It looked as though the 
college, which had been nursed by Puritan care through the 
infaney of its existence, might be lost to the men that orig- 
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inated it. It was urged upon Jonathan and Daniel Edwards 
that it was their duty to accept their offices and try and save 
the college. 

Let it be remembered that Edwards was only twenty years 
of age when he was thus chosen tutor. That responsibilities of 
this kind should be laid upon him and that such confidence 
should be reposed in him show that his fellow men had already 
fully recognized him as a young man of very superior abilities 
and character. 

The church of Bolton waited two years after this call to Mr. 
Edwards, and as he still felt it his duty to remain at his post at 
New Haven, the Bolton people settled Rev. Thomas White, 
who remained with them nearly forty years, to his death. 

And so it happened that Jonathan Edwards was left free for 
the Northampton people to call in 1726 and settle in 1727. 

Had Mr. Edwards gone to Bolton, in all probability it would 
have been an arrangement for life, for that then was the order 
of the day. 

Mr. Stoughton, in the book just referred to, has ventured 
playfully to hint that it was Sarah Pierrepont, of New Haven, 
that perhaps turned the scale in favor of his going back to the 
college rather than to the Bolton parsonage. But Jonathan 
Edwards, even as a young man, was not flighty and fanciful 
when questions of duty were up for consideration. Besides, 
Sarah Pierrepont was, at that time, a child of only thirteen 
years. It is true that Edwards had already looked admiringly 
if not lovingly upon her. It was in this very year of the 
Bolton call, 1723, that he wrote that poetic passage which has 
been so often quoted, and of which we will give a few sentences : 


‘They say there is a young lady in New Haven who is beloved of 
that Great Being who made and rules the world, and that there are cer- 
tain seasons in which this Great Being, in some way or other, comes to 
her and fiJls her mind with exceeding sweet delight, and that she hardly 
cares for anything but to meditate upon him. * * * She is of a won- 
derful sweetness, calmness, and universal benevolence of mind, especially 
after this great God has manifested himself to her mind. She will some- 
times go about from place to place singing sweetly, and seems to be 
always full of joy and pleasure, and no one knows for what. She loves 
to be alone, walking in the fields and groves, and seems to have some 
one invisible always conversing with her.” 
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This was the young girl, of bright, angelic face, who after- 
wards became the wife of the Northampton minister, but that 
Edwards, after accepting the call to Bolton, was turned aside 
and drawn back to New Haven because of her, may be a 
pleasant play of fancy but can hardly stand in the world of 
fact. 

It is natural enough to let our imagination play about the 
question what Jonathan Edwards would have been and would 
have done had he been settled in Bolton rather than in North- 
ampton. It is safe to conclude that his own personal history, 
and the history of Northampton, would in some important 
respects have heen different. But no place would have been 
likely to hide Mr. Edwards from the great world of thought and 
of thinkers. As his life was actually shaped, it will be noticed 
that he made himself most widely known to the world, not by 
what happened at Northampton, but by what he did in the 
obscure settlement in Stockbridge. He loved that half-forest 
solitude because it gave him liberty to “ commune with his own 
heart and be still.” When the call came, in 1758, that sum- 
moned him away from Stockbridge to the presidency of 
Princeton College, as a matter of duty he rose up and obeyed 
that call. But the tears would almost start from his eyes at the 
very thought of leaving these still retreats so favorable to med- 
itation and devotion. We may therefore safely conclude, had 
he gone to Bolton, that his light would not have been hid under 
a bushel. 

There is a tradition connected with the early ministry of 
Northampton, which probably had something to do in shaping 
the ministerial life of the venerable Solomon Stoddard, and 
that of his illustrious grandson that followed. 

The substance of what the writer is about to relate was told 
him some thirty years ago by Rev. Thomas Williams, who 
died a few years since in Providence, R. I., at the age of 
ninety-seven. Mr. Williams was graduated at Yale Oollege in 
the year 1800, and a few years later was associated with Dr. 
Nathan Strong of Hartford as assistant editor in the prepara- 
tion of some of the volumes of the Connecticut Avangelical 
Magazine. About this time he was visiting at the house of 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Lathrop of West Springfield, and was invited 
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to go with him to one of the neighboring towns to attend the 
meeting of the Hampshire association of ministers. Dr. 
Lathrop was a man then well advanced in years, having 
already been in the ministry of West Springfield a half-cen- 
tury or more. He began his ministry in 1756, and died in 
1820. As will be noticed by these dates he was settled at West 
Springfield only six years after Mr. Edwards left Northampton. 
The story of that long and exciting struggle by which the 
Northampton pastor had been separated from his people was 
then fresh in the minds of men, and would be especially 
familiar to a man like Dr. Lathrop, a prominent minister in 
that vicinity. 

Dr. Wm. B. Sprague, who compiled the Annals of the 
American Pulpit, it will be remembered, was settled as col- 
league with Dr. Lathrop. In his article on Jonathan Edwards, 


he says: 


“The only individual with whom I ever conversed who had intelli- 
gent recollections of Edwards was my venerable colleague at West 
Springfield. He told me that shortly after his settlement, and while he 
was yet a boarder in the family of Mrs. Hopkins, Mr. Edwards’ sister, 
Mr. Edwards came to pay her a visit. On the very day that he came, 
and I believe on his way thither he heard of the death of his daughter 
Mrs. Burr of Newark. When the time for evening prayers in the 
family came, Mr. Lathrop asked Mr. Edwards to conduct the service, 
but he declined, giving as a reason, that his feelings were so intense as 
to forbid his utterance. He made the same request of him in the morn- 
ing and he complied with it, and Dr. Lathrop told me that his prayer, 
in respect to copiousness, appropriateness, tenderness, and sublimity 
surpassed anything that he ever heard from mortal lips. He said he 
was accustomed to look upon him even then as belonging to some 
superior race of beings.” 


These facts will help to show what opportunities Dr. Lathrop 
had had to make himself acquainted with the facts which he 
related to Mr. Williams. As the two ministers, the one in the 
freshness of youth and the other in the ripeness of age were 
riding along together to attend that meeting, Dr. Lathrop told 
the story of the Northampton difficulties as it was known and 
understood by him. But in order to appreciate the story we 
must go back and state a few items preliminary. 

When Mr. Stoddard was called to Northampton in the year 
1669, he was a young man of happy fortunes. The stars had 
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shined auspiciously upon his birth and his youth. His father, 
Anthony Stoddard, was a wealthy and prosperous merchant of 
Boston, and he was the eldest son. His mother was a daughter 
of Emmanuel Downing of Salem, and fer mother was Lucy 
Winthrop, sister of the Governor, John Winthrop. Young Stod- 
dard had passed through Harvard College, graduating in 1662 at 
the age of nineteen. When the call from Northampton reached 
him at Boston, he was on the point of sailing to England. His 
goods were on board ship, and he expected to set sail the next 
day. He heard the call however and concluded to give heed 
to it. Instead of going to England and the homes of his 
honored and wealthy kindred there, he came to Northampton, 
which was then a remote frontier town. The church was but 
a few years old, and Rev. Eleazar Mather, its first minister, 
greatly beloved and honored, had just died after a brief 
ministry. 

When Mr. Stoddard reached Northampton he found there 
Mr. Mather’s widow with her three young children. Mrs. 
Mather was Esther Warham, daughter of Rev. John Warham 
of Windsor. She was a woman of rare excellence, and 
though the mother of three children was yet only twenty-five 
years old. Mr. Stoddard was a year older. Under the cir- 
cumstances nothing was more suitable, than that he, in due 
time, should be united in marriage with Mrs. Mather, and that 
she should be the minister’s wife at Northampton for long 
years to come, as she had been for a few years in the past. As 
the wife of Mr. Stoddard she became the mother of twelve 
additional children, and was illustrious among the early New 
England matrons not so much for the number as the high 
quality of her household. Her first-born child in this new 
marriage relation was Esther Stoddard, the wife of Rev. 
Timothy Edwards of East Windsor and the mother of 
Jonathan Edwards. 

And now we reach the particular point of Dr. Lathrop’s 
story. As Mr. Stoddard went forward with the work of his 
ministry, both as preacher and pastor, his wife became con- 
vinced, that, with all his graces of character and manner, he 
had really no experimental acquaintance with the gospel. 
New England then was only a very few years away from Old 
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England, and just as a young man in England, after graduating 
at one of the Universities would choose the Church as his 
profession and enter upon his work with no questions asked as 
to his personal piety and spiritual enlightenment, so was it not 
unfrequently in New England in those first years of our his- 
tory. Mrs. Mather was a woman of a genuine Christian 
experience, and her first husband, one of that famous band of 
Mathers, who for three generations did so much for the 
religious history of New England, walked with her in full 
Christian sympathy and companionship. But with Mr. 
Stoddard the case was different. Though he was, in himself, 
a noble specimen of youthful manhood, yet he did not seem 
to know Christ and the gospel plan of salvation by that inner 
light so indispensable to the Christian preacher. For a time 
“she kept all these things in her heart.” 

Months and perhaps years thus passed away, for the tradi- 
tion we are relating was somewhat indefinite as to times and 
seasons. At length Mr. Stoddard was led to notice that on a 
certain day of each week, in the afternoon, his wife was wont 
to go out as to some appointment. After this had continued 
for a time his curiosity was excited, and he asked her what it 
was that called her away with such an unvarying regularity 
every week. She told him frankly that she with some other 
good women of the place, met to pray for his conversion— 
that they felt he was as yet in the condition described by the 
apostle,—“ For the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither can 
he know them because they are spiritually discerned.” 

This set Mr. Stoddard upon a course of most serious and 
earnest thinking. Not long after as the tradition runs, one 
Sabbath as he was at the table administering the Lord’s Supper, 
he had a new and wonderful revelation of the gospel scheme. 
He caught such a full and glorious view of Christ and his 
great love for men as shown in his redemptive work, that he 
was almost overpowered with emotion, and with difficulty 
went forward with the communion service. By reason of this 
peculiar experience of his he was led to think, that the place 
where the soul was likely to receive spiritual light and under- 
standing was at the Lord’s table,—that there, in a special 
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manner, Christ would be present to reveal himself, in all his 
fullness of love to the souls of men. 

Hence, as years passed on, grew up the custom under Mr. 
Stoddard’s ministry, of inviting all people of reasonable age, 
and not scandalous and disreputable in life to come to the 
Lord’s table and be enrolled as members of the church. This 
practice was not fully established until the beginning of the 
last century, midway in Mr. Stoddard’s ministry. But when 
Mr. Edwards came here in 1727, it had been the standing 
usage so long as to be a fixed institution. Mr. Edwards found 
here -a church of some 700 or 800 members. It is difficult to 
tell exactly how large the church was for those early New 
England generations handed down to us no such statistical 
records as we now keep. If we knew exactly what the popu- 
lation of the town was at that period we could tell approxi- 
mately how large the church was. Dr. Sereno E. Dwight, in 
his Life of Edwards, says of the church in Edwards’ day: 
“Tt was and had been very large, embracing almost all the 
married adults of the congregation as well as a considerable 
proportion of the youths of both sexes.” 

Many persons are wont to confound this practice of Mr. 
Stoddard with the half-way covenant scheme of church-mem- 
bership, and to speak of Mr. Stoddard as if he were the author 
and source of the half-way covenant plan. This however is 
not historically correct. The Half-way Covenant as it is popu- 
larly called was sanctioned and established by the Synod which 
met in Boston, March 10, 1662, seven years before Mr. Stod- 
dard was called to Northampton. For several years previous 
to 1662 the whole subject matter had been under earnest and 
wide-spread discussion. The system, introduced by Mr. Stod- 
dard at Northampton, differs essentially, even radically from 
the half-way plan of membership. The object of this scheme 
was to make provision whereby baptized persons of orderly 
lives, might by publicly owning the covenant, as it was called, 
be so far members of the church, that their children in turn 
might be baptized ; but they must not come to the Lord’s table 
until they were able to show a true inward Christian experience ; 
whereas the very gist of Mr. Stoddard’s usage was to bring all 
these baptized persons, and indeed all persons not openly 
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immoral directly to the Lord’s table, as to a converting ordin- 
ance. 

It was inevitable in a world like ours that a church gathered 
and organized after this manner should hold within itself large 
admixtures of merely earthly elements. With Mr. Edwards’ ideas 
as to what a church should be, a body so constituted must have 
been repugnant to him from the first. But he greatly loved 
and honored his grandfather whose name then was in patri- 
archal honor far and wide among the New England churches. 
How grand and noble a man Mr. Stoddard was may be learned 
by a few words of Rev. William Williams, of Hatfield, who 
preached his funeral sermon. “On many accounts was he 
desirable to us. In his person which was comely and grave 
and commanded reverence from all who saw him, as if the God 
of nature had suited his very aspect to the work assigned him. 
His conversation was also grave but delightful, and very prof- 
itable, accompanied with a very sweet affability, and a freedom 
from moroseness, in which there was often pleasantness, but 
never any lightness or vanity to be observed.” 

After Mr. Edwards was settled as Mr. Stoddard’s colleague, 
while his grandfather lived he treated this whole matter of the 
order and constitution of the church with a gentle reserve. In 
1729 Mr. Stoddard died after a sixty years ministry, and Mr. 
Edwards was left alone in charge of this ancient church. Even 
then he was only twenty-six years old, notwithstanding all he 
had passed through and all the responsibilities which had been 
laid upon him. 

As sole pastor, and as the years passed on, he could not well 
refrain from expressing his dissatisfaction with this style of 
church organization, and all criticism from him in this line 
would naturally give offence to very many persons whose 
names were enrolled upon the church list. This was the begin- 
ning of sorrows. Other things followed, until his ministry at 
Northampton came to an untimely end June 22, 1750. 

President Woolsey in his Historical Discourse given at the 
meeting of the Edwards family in Stockbridge, September, 
1870, speaking of the family and outward condition from which 
Jonathan Edwards came, says: “In this simple, somewhat 
retired settlement of farmers [East Windsor], Timothy Edwards . 
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preached the word and broke the bread for sixty-three years. 
He died in the same year with his son, while his wife Esther 
Stoddard, survived him until she reached the age of ninety- 
nine. They had ten daughters, seven of whom were married 
and left posterity. Jonathan came after four of them. They 
were well educated for their opportunities, and we find the 
brother reciting his Latin to his elder sisters. One may, not 
without reason, ascribe to this numerous band of sisters a 
decided influence on the manners and character of the brother. 
May it not be said too, that the feminine element was infused, 
from the first, into his nature more largely than it entered 
many or most of the New England ministers. With his mas- 
culine intellect he had a gentleness and perhaps a receptivity 
of spirit which does not always belong to his sex. His face 
itself, if I mistake not, indicates that in him the leading male 
and female traits were blended.” 

As President Woolsey closed this sentence he turned and 
pointed to the pictures of Edwards and his wife hanging on the 
wall behind him, copies of the paintings executed by the cele- 
brated artist Smibert. 

This suggestion of President Woolsey is worthy a moment’s 
attention. Whoever has carefully studied the face of Jonathan 
Edwards, as it exists for us, in his best pictures, cannot but 
have noticed that with his high forehead and strong intellectual 
cast of countenance, his features are all softened and rounded 
into the beauty of the face of a woman. The lines are the 
wavy lines of grace, rather than the angular lines of strength. 
We know, from the testimonies of his contemporaries, that 
the face of Edwards was irradiated at times with a marvelous 
light and beauty, such as made Dr. Joseph Hall, of Sutton, 
say, when Edwards was a guest in his house, and led his family 
devotions, that his face shone as it had been the face of an 
angel. 

What we see thus in the very features of Edwards, we may, 
in like manner see in the form and action of his mind. Hardly 
ever was there a thinker who could forge such chains of inex- 
orable logic, link after link, to reach some mighty philosophical 
or theological demonstration. Even when he was standing 
up to preach before the children of the forest in the wilds of 
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Stockbridge, he would construct an argument for example to 
show these untaught savages that the Bible was the book of 
God given to them for their instruction and guidance, his argu- 
ments all the while so simple that little children could follow 
him through every step of the way, and yet so strong and 
conclusive that learned philosophers could hardly desire any 
larger or better style of reasoning to prove the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. 

This was one feature of his mental action. On the other 
hand we have from time to time those outbursts of poetry in 
prose, of which we have already given an example, as when he 
says: “This I know not how to express otherwise than by a 
calm, sweet abstraction of soul from all the concerns of this 
world, and sometimes a kind of vision, or fixed ideas and imagi- 
nation of being alone in the mountains, or some solitary wilder- 
ness far from all mankind sweetly conversing with Christ, and 
rapt and swallowed up in God. The sense I had of divine 
things would often, of a sudden, kindle up, as it were, a sweet 
burning in my heart, an ardor of soul that I know not how to 
express.” [Illustrations like these, which abound especially in 
Edwards’ earlier writings serve to show that the masculine and 
feminine qualities were as truly conjoined in his mind as in his 
face. ¢ 

Hon. Gideon H. Hollister, in his History of Connecticut, has 
a striking passage in which he speaks of these feminine influ- 
ences surrounding and encompassing the early life of Edwards. 

‘* He enjoyed,” says Mr. Hollister, ‘‘ the rare advantage, never under- 
stood and felt except by those who have been fortunate enough to expe- 
rience it, of all the softening and hallowed influences which refined 
female society sheds like an atmosphere of light around the mind and 
soul of boyhood. Had that fond mother and those loving sisters been 
fully aware of the glorious gifts that were even then beginning to glow 
in the eyes of their darling ; had they been able to see in its full blaze 
the immortal beauty borrowed from the regions of spiritualized thought 
and hallowed affections, that was one day to encircle that forehead as 


with a wreath from the bowers of paradise, they could hardly have 
unfolded his moral and intellectual character with more discreet care.” 


These words of Mr. Hollister look only to those soft, gentle, 
formative influences coming in upon him from his immediate 
surroundings, but the suggestion of President Woolsey looks 
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to something far more deep and subtle. When we remember 
how queenly a woman his mother, Esther Stoddard, was, phys- 
ically, mentally, spiritually ; when we remember that Jonathan 
Edwards stood, as an only son, nearly midway among his ten 
sisters, it is not unnatural for us to conclude that his superla- 
tive greatness was due, in some measure, to the fact that he 
wonderfully combined in himself the masculine and feminine 
elements. 

In concluding these remarks there is one consideration that 
should not escape our notice. Edwards was really cut off at 
last in the midst of his years. He died at the age of fifty-four, 
and for such intellectual work as that which opened naturally to 
his intellect and taste, the next fifteen or twenty years would 
have been the golden period of his life. In healthy manhood 
the mind does not reach the full measure of its power when 
the physical strength is at its highest. 

Socrates was seventy years old and in the full tide of his 
great influence when he was compelled to drink the fatal hem- 
lock. Plato was still surrounded by his pupils in the quiet 
walks of the Academy when his death occurred at the age of 
seventy-eight. 

Remarkable as were the intellectual developments of Edwards 
in his early life there was nothing sickly or premature about 
them. The greatness of his youth was only proportionate to 
the greatness of his manhood. His paper on the Habits of 
Spiders, written before he was thirteen years old, was a very 
remarkable production for a boy, but no more remarkable than 
those which were issuing from his pen at the age of fifty. He 
came of a sturdy and long-lived race, and except for that fatal 
experiment of inoculation for the small-pox, in March, 1758, 
he would naturally have continued till a ripe old age. His 
father died at 89, his mother at 99. His grandfather Stoddard 
died at 85, and his grandmother Stoddard at 92. Of his sis- 
ters, Esther lived to be 72; Mary, 75; Martha, 77; Eunice, 
83; Ann, 91. 

It was during the years just preceding his death that his 
great works, those that secured him his world-wide fame, had 
been produced, and it is certainly natural to believe, if life and 
health had been continued, that other works, in the same gen- 
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eral ranges of thought but with still higher ranges of power, 
would have been forthcoming. One might as well have under- 
taken to chain the ocean as to stop the activities of his mind. 
He who had already written the “History of Redemption,” 
“Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will,” “Nature of True 
Virtue,” and “God’s last end in His Creation,” was not likely 
to lay down his pen at fifty-four and retire into a state of men- 
tal idleness. His removal to the college at Princeton, while it 
would have made his hours for quiet writing less, would have 
brought him more into connection with the world of thought 
and of letters, and in this way have furnished a new stimulus 
to his mind. It is idle, however, to conjecture what Edwards 
might have done had he lived to the age which from his ances- 
tral associations seemed naturally appointed unto him. He 
died in March, 1758, in his fifty-fifth year. His venerable 
father died two months before him, and his beloved wife fol- 
lowed him the same year, in the month of September. 
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Articte IIL—CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN SPELLING 
REFORM. 


NoTHING could so demonstrate the vastness and difficulty of 
the work of reforming the existing English orthography as 
the fact that with the enlistment of so much intellectual force, 
learning, zeal, and authoritative leadership, such little apparent 
advance has been made. Everything, however, it should be 
remembered, of value to man costs—costs sacrifice, labor, time. 
If the grand goal can be assuredly reached at last—if an orthog- 
raphy can be brought to the ideal standard of a single character 
for every articulate element—the cost must be reckoned as 
trivial, whatever it is likely to be. We propose to set forth in 
brief phrase the leading conditions of success, not merely to 
indicate in some degree the present stage of the movement 
with the probabilities of the final results, but rather to turn 
more distinct attention on several portions of the work still 
remaining to be done, which, while indispensable to the con- 
summation of the undertaking, have as yet failed to receive 
the needful consideration. Even although it should appear to 
any that the points to be presented have been, one or other of 
them, more or less thoroughly elaborated, our labor may not 
prove altogether in vain or impertinent. For there are two 
more general and fundamental conditions of success in such a 
movement as this which proposes to revolutionize the life-work 
of a people now vast and widely scattered, that of themselves 
sufficiently justify our effort ;—the necessity of union, and, 
in order to this, the necessity of wide and continuous discus- 
sion. These two conditions, it may be observed, underlie the 
several more specific conditions which we propose to consider. 


I. A SeEtTrTLep PHONOLOGY. 


A prime fundamental condition of success in the proposed 
reform is of course the satisfactory determination of the alpha- 
betic sounds in the English language. The magnitude of this 
work appears at once when it is considered that the people 
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speaking the language are scattered throughout all parts of the 
globe, being found on every continent and on the islands of 
every sea; that their articulation*has been subject to all the 
diversified manifold influences of climate, pursuit, and condi- 
tion, that can modify human speech; that even the same 
elemental sounds in their different combinations strike different 
ears so differently that it is often difficult if not impossible to 
identify the element in question; that, moreover, the methods 
and standards to be adopted and applied in the determination 
of the character of the particular elements, whether through 
the ear or the eye, or the articulating organ itself, have been a 
matter of discussion and disagreement. Yet, it is precisely 
here, in reaching a very satisfactory result in the determination 
of our phonology, although, as we shall see, not a final result, 
that the movement towards a reform has effected its greatest 
work and given its best encouragement to expect final success. 
A glance at the history of the science of English phonology 
will justify this remark, and a trace of this history just now 
seems on other grounds most opportune. 

The first treatise on English phonology deserving considera- 
tion as having any scientific value, is the great work of Dr. 
James Rush—the Philosophy of the Human Voice—the first 
edition of which appeared in 1827. His enumeration of the 
alphabetic elements embraced twelve tonic sounds, fourteen 
subtonics, and nine atonics, aggregating thirty-five. His tonic 
or vowel system included two diphthongal sounds ow and 7 in 
pine, and reckoned as distinct the sounds represented by e in 
jee and in met, and those represented by the @in pit and in 
pique. The use of the single character to represent the long 7 
might perhaps justify enumerating it as a distinct alphabetic 
element; but there seems no warrant for enumerating ou more 
than oz. It is undoubtedly true that a slight difference is made 
in enunciating the long e in fete and the short e in met, as also 
in enunciating the long % in pique and the short 7 in pin; but 
phoneticians have wisely settled into the rejection of such 
slight degrees of variations in the proposed spelling reform. 
Dr. Rush’s vowel system is thus reduced to eight. His sub- 
tonic or phthongal consonant enumeration embraces the initial 
w andy; and the atonic or aphthongal consonants include h 
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and wh as cognates respectively of initial y and w, and sh as 
cognate of zh or zin azure. But the great contribution which 
Dr. Rush made to the science of speech was his demonstration 
that in every syllabic utterance the voice passes through a 
determinate interval of musical pitch. This principle he elabo- 
rated in marvelous detail as it determines the movements of 
the voice in the utterance of thought and feeling. 

In 1843 the writer of the present article published an essay 
on English Phonology in the Bibiical Repositery—a quarterly 
publication subsequently united with the Bibliotheca Sacra— 
in which, starting from the great discoveries of Dr. Rush, he 
proceeded to recognize another most important principle in 
phonological science, viz: that into the utterance of every 
pluriliteral syllable a sound enters which is not denoted by the 
letters themselves that constitute the syllable as written, but 
which yet essentially modifies the effect of the utterance on the 
ear. Thus in uttering the syllable man, besides the sound, 
denoted by the letters m, a, and n, there is a sound given forth 
between that of the m and the a, and also between the a and 
the n—a sound given out while the articulating organs are 
passing from the m position to that of the a, and from that to 
the n. In many syllables as in pit, cap, this intervening sound 
which later phoneticians have named the glide, makes up most 
of the utterance; and in all syllables of two or more elements, 
excepting diphthongs, constitutes more or less of the body of 
the utterance. It followed from this that the syllable, not the 
letter, is the proper elemental unit in speech, as the molecule, 
not the atom, is the proper elemental unit in material bodies. 
In this essay the writer also proposed and formally applied the 
principle of organic position as the true principle in the dis- 
crimination and the enumeration of the alphabetic elements— 
the physiological principle, or that of the articulating organ as 
distinguished from the visible and the audible—or that of the 
eye and that of the ear. Dr. Rush was evidently governed by 
this principle ; but he did not formally recognize it nor consist- 
ently adhere to it. Guided by this principle of organic position 
the author of the Repository article sharply distinguished the 
alphabetic elements into the two classes of vowels and conso- 
nants, each class including both phthongal and aphthongal 
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elements as subdivisions, making the vowel an element formed 
without obstruction through necessary contact of the articula- 
ting organs and individually determined by the length of the 
vocal wave in the open tube, thus connecting each vowel with 
a determinate pitch—this pitch-relation being suggested as a 
just inference from the mode of vowel formation. The infer- 
ence has received formal demonstration from the labors of 
Helmholtz, Koenig, and others, who have succeeded in identi- 
fying with each vowel sound its own number of vibrations, as 
musicians with each degree of pitch. He was led thus to 
modify the alphabetic system of Dr. Rush, rejecting from the 
consonant class the initial w and y which take the proper 
organic position of the vowels denoted by these letters; and 
by placing the h and wh in the vowel class, but representing 
them as aphthongals or only breathed sounds. He formulated 
his alphabetic system, arranging the elements in order as indi- 
cated by the organs concerned in their formation—placing the 
& in but farthest back and the e in mete farthest forward in 
the vowel system and the consonants according to the relative 
place of their formation in the mouth. 

In 1856 Dr. Ernst Briicke, Professor of Physiology in Vienna, 
published his “Elements of the Physiology and Classification 
of the Sounds of Language.” A Summary of this work was 
given in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1866, by Professor 
Packard of Yale College, “ with a view to indicate the starting 
point for the theory of the spoken sounds of language.” Dr. 
Briicke’s method is the same as that of the Repository Article 
just referred to—the organic or physiological ; and in accord- 
ance with that Article he recognizes the syllable as the proper 
elemental unit in word-formation; he makes substantially the 
same enumeration of alphabetic elements with the same 
grounds of distinction and classification ; he arranges the ele- 
ments in the same order, placing the @ in dwt at one end and 
the 7 in pit at the other end of the vowel scale. With a more 
detailed description of the position and movement of the 
organs in the formation of the elements and with the wider 
comprehension of view demanded by a general phonology, Dr. 
Briicke yet adds nothing of special importance to the science of 
English phonology beyond what had already been brought out 
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by the American authors just named, while yet he strikingly 
confirms the correctness of their method and the results of its 
application. The unacknowledged coincidence in principles 
and results with those writers that had preceded him by so 
many years is a point of considerable interest as is also the 
fact that a distinguished American scholar should a quarter of 
a century after the publication of the second American treatise 
mentioned have felt himself prompted to remand American 
students to Germany for the beginnings of phonological life. 

In his Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered in 
1868, the distinguished philologist Max Miiller presented an 
elaborate theory of the alphabet, professedly adopting the physi- 
ological principle. It is sufficient for our purpose to say here, 
that he regards the A and the wh as both single elements, be- 
ing modifications of the spiritus asper and as belonging to the 
unchecked or vowel class. Another equally distinguished 
philologist, Professor W. D. Whitney, has also treated the 
subject with characteristic originality and thoroughness. As 
he was chairman of the committee of the American Philo- 
logical Society on Spelling Reform, appointed in 1875, which 
reported in 1876 and 1877, we have in these reports the final 
results of his studies, and thus we have the authoritative pre- 
sentation of the subject from the proper philological side. 

In England for over forty years a movement for a phonetic 
reform in the English language has been in progress under the 
leadership of Mr. Isaac Pitman, who for some years was asso- 
ciated with Mr. A. J. Ellis in publishing the Fonetik Journal. 
The alphabet as proposed in this movement embraces twelve 
vowels, twenty-four consonants, or thirty-six simple elements 
besides four diphthongs. It presents ch and 7 as simple and w 
and y as initial elements; it distinguishes as different elements 
the vowel in ell and ale; those in d/l and eed; those in not and 
ought; and those in foot and food. This may be designated as 
the presentation of the practical side. 

It is not necessary for our purpose here to notice particularly 
the labors of Merkel, Ellis, Bell, Haldeman, and other phonol- 
ogists who have cultivated the science with much zeal and 
learning. On comparing the results thus variously reached we 
notice at once that the phonology of our language has made 
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most significant progress in the last half century. Before the 
great work of Dr. Rush it had nothing of a scientific charac- 
ter; it is now definitely founded on an unquestionable scientific 
basis; and the results reached are most encouraging to the 
hope that that degree of certitude and harmony may be readily 
attained which must be regarded as an indispensable condition 
of final success in whatever is practicable in the English spell- 
ing reform. The few points of disagreement may easily be 
settled by the application of the so-called physiological princi- 
ple of alphabetic distinction and enumeration, more exactly 
defined as the principle of organic position, which seems now 
to be fully and finally established. This principle was thus 
stated in the article referred to in the Biblical Repository tor 
1843: “Hach element having its definite organic formation, 
there must be so many different elements as there are different 
positions assumed by the organs in speech. If, in the same 
element, there is no change of position in the organs, we know 
it to be simple or monophthongal. If in uttering it the organs 
change, we conclude that it is diphthongal.” The enumerations 
of the simple vowel elements by Dr. Rush, by the Repository 
article, and by the American Philological Association are the 
same, except that the Philological Association does not distin- 
guish the long and short sounds represented by e in met and 
they, and those represented by ¢ in pick and pique. In rejecting 
the distinction of quantity in these cases, as in the case of the 
a in fat and fare, of the o in not and nor, and of the u in but 
and burn, the Association evinces practical wisdom for the uses 
of spelling reform. The vowel diphthongs are the same in the 
enumerations mentioned: 7, 07, ou, yu. The Repository article 
held the initial w and y to be proper vowel elements, there be- 
ing no necessary occlusion of the breath by the articulating 
organs in forming them; the organic position is certainly the 
same as that of the oo and 7 in pit respectively. Any supposed 
contradiction of this by the report of the ear is to be attributed 
to the effect of the “glide” element. The reform alphabet 
would be spared two signs, if this identification of the initial 
w with the vowel 00 and of y with short % were allowed. The 
physiological principle also demands that wh in what be re- 
garded as a simple aphthongal oo, as does the Repository article, - 
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and, as already stated, Max Miiller, with Mr. Ellis, and other 
phonologists. The organic position isthe same. To utter an h 
before the oo element (A-w-a-t) is well nigh impossible to an 
ordinary English speaker. The argument from Anglo-Saxon 
usage in writing hwaet is inconclusive; for it would analog- 
ically represent a single aspirated w in this way, just as it wrote 
burhg, sorhg, where the digraph hg must be regarded as denot- 
ing a simple aspirated guttural element. The Anglo-Saxon 
like the Greek placed the representation of the aspirate first in 
such cases, while modern English, like the Latin, puts it after ; 
as poufo¢g, Lat. rhombus, Eng. rhomb. 

The consonantal systems are nearly in accord. The one 
question that remains is whether the ch in church and the 7 in 
joy are simple or diphthongal. Dr. Rush, the Repository article, 
and Dr. Briicke pronounce it diphthongal. Max Miiller, the 
American Philological Association, and the English Pho- 
neticians treat it as simple. The physiological principle seems 
to settle the question beyond all doubt. The organs, in the 
utterance, begin clearly with the ¢ position; they end with the 


sh position. Very strangely talks Max Miller: “ch may be 
said to consist of half ¢ and half sh ; but half ¢ and half sh give 
only one whole consonant!” The argument refutes itself ; 
alleging two distinct alphabetic organic positions, it establishes 
the diphthongal character of the utterance. 


Il. A SetrrirepD PRONUNCIATION. 


Phonology constitutes but a single department of Orthoepy. 
Principles of Syllabication and of Accentuation enter with 
alphabetic elements into words. All these constituents enter 
into words organically, in the sense that they act and react 
upon each other, so that even the phonology of the language 
cannot be fully and accurately comprehended except in the 
light of its relations to syllabication and accentuation. In other 
words, the orthoepy of a language is an organic composite ; 
and to ground the orthography surely and accurately it must 
rest on a determined pronunciation. The written character is 
a representation of the spoken element; and it would seem 
preposterous to attempt constructing a perfect orthography, or 
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reforming a vicious spelling before the spoken word, the pro 
nunciation, is intelligently settled. As the orthoepy in the 
case of a living language must be ever changing, although it 
be under more or less determinate laws, the new construction 
or reform of the phonology must intelligently provide for this 
normal change and adapt itself so far as may be to it. Spell- 
ing reform has a work here which seems to have been greatly 
overlooked. Making the phonology the all-in-all and trusting 
its claim that with a certain alphabetic system which it has 
devised, ‘the English language can be spelled according to its 
sounds,” it is pretty sure to fail. Its phonology, even if per- 
fected, cannot be otherwise than an imperfect representation of 
the language even in its present form ; and its professed fixed- 
ness must succumb before the ever-changing pronunciation. 
Fixed characters cannot represent the ever-fluctuating. 

English orthoepy is irregular, anomalous, as truly as its 
orthography. A reformed pronunciation is as truly needed as 
a reformed spelling. In truth, English orthoepy as yet lacks 
thorough scientific treatment; its regulative principles need to 
be ascertained and applied in scientific method. It is a work 
that must precede a scientific orthography, as the represented 
must be known before the representative can be determined. 
Certainly a mistaken pronunciation if represented in a reformed 
orthography is likely to bring in most deplorable corruptions 
into our language. 

It is our object at present to indicate the conditions of suc- 
cess in the spelling reform movement only in the general way. 
We can accordingly illustrate only in a few obvious instances 
the necessity of settling the orthoepy before attempting to carry 
out a reform of the orthograpby, remarking by the way, that if 
this reform proceed gradually the orthography may be deter- 
mined to some extent step by step with the progressive deter- 
mination of the orthoepy. We have already referred to the fact 
that in the syllable, which is the formative unit of the word, 
if consisting of more than two letters, there necessarily enters 
the “glide” element, which of course cannot be and need not 
be represented in written language. But proceeding without 
recognition of this principle of syllabication, Max Miiller and 
other spelling reformers insert a false constituent in those large 
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classes of syllables which have no proper vowel alphabetic ele- 
ment, or contain what Worcester vaguely calls the obscure vowel 
sounds. They write in their reformed orthography, zmposibel, 
writen, litel, pipel (people). These are most serious corruptions 
of our speech. No good speaker pronounces as these spellings 
indicate. So far as followed this kind of reform would lead all 
English speaking in the eccentric ways of the Scotch judge 
who on principle gave emphatic utterance to those unaccented 
syllables containing Worcester’s “obscure vowel elements,” 
charging his jury, it is said, in this style: “ And so, gentle- 
men, having shown you that the pannel’s argument is utterly 
impossi-bz//, I shall now proceed for to show you that it is 
extremely improbadil/.” From this neglect first to determine 
the pronunciation, the reform movement threatens to corrupt 
the language still more seriously by its suppression of one of 
the elements when duplicated in such words as commit, efficient, 
spelling, supplanted, better, utter, differ, occur, applies, dropping, 
current—the list of selections might be increased indefinitel y— 
which words they spell komit, efishent, speling, suplanted, beter, 
uter, difer, okur, aplis, droping, curent. Every lover of pure 
English, especially every lover of an accurate pronunciation, 
will set himself in opposition to a reform which is likely to 
bring in such abuses. How many and how serious these may 
prove to be can be known only after the general principles and 
facts of our orthoepy are ascertained and established. The 
distinguished linguistic scholars who have taken a lead in the 
reform seem not to have sufficiently considered this important 
matter so seriously influencing the reception which their work 
is to meet. It may be thought, indeed, and without disparage- 
ment to their eminent learning and ability, that this depart- 
ment lies outside of their particular province, and that therefore 
we should not look to them to do up the needful ear-work of 
the reform, their labors being more characteristically turned 
upon the visible characters in language. Certainly when they 
find such Jinguistic scholars as Max Miiller giving the same 
sound to the letter a in the final syllables of dea, captain, 
willage, final, an’ the champion in spelling reform of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association recognizing no difference of vowel 
element in the final syllables of friar, speaker, nadir, actor, sul- 
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phur, zephyr, lovers of good and pure English will hesitate to 
accept a reform which blunders thus grossly in our orthoepy. 
Sound principle, thus, and actual experience unite in enforcing 
the necessity of fixing the orthoepy before a new orthography, 
however perfect in itself, can be accepted. 


Ill. A Serrtep PuHonorypy. 


Phonotypy is to orthography what phonology is to orthoepy 
—a department of it, yet most significant to the success of 
spelling reform. It embraces three subordinate departments 
in each of which, work very important and somewhat difficult 
and moreover requiring different classes of laborers, is to be 
accomplished before reform can make much progress. First, 
there is the number and shape of the characters that can best 
be used in manuscript; then of those that can be best used 
and read in print; and lastly of those that can best be pro- 
duced by the type-founder. A zealous reformer forcibly pre- 
sents those conditions of success in a criticism on one leading 
attempt in introducing the proposed reform: ‘The new print 
was un-English in appearance and difficult to read ; the script 
quite unsuited for business use or for correspondence with non- 
phonetic persons; while the compositors of friendly papers 
were so heavily taxed by new and cut letters that the pub- 
lishers could not afford to give the help to spelling reform 
which they really desired to bestow.” There have been divers 
schemes of phonotypy proposed, some very ingenious and 
elaborate. But it is safe here to say without further criticism 
that the necessities of the case have not yet been met. To 
retain the old forms as far as possible so as not to separate the 
new orthography from the old, thereby rendering useless the 
great mass of our literature now in print, more than is abso- 
lutely necessary ; to consult facility in use by pen-men and 
by compositors ; to meet too the demands of the reader that 
they be such as can be readily seized by the eye and easily 
distinguished; to contrive, moreover, that they be such as to 
form, with such shade lines and such hair lines, that they can 
be put into types easily handled by the printer and inexpen- 
sively cut into the matrices of the type-founder; that, still 
farther, they be, whether in script or type, of such form in 
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themselves and when combined in whatever way that the 
esthetic eye shall not be offended ;—these are requisites which 
all will appreciate. The writer, the printer, the type-founder 
must be consulted and the respective demands of each must be 
met or the best phonetic system in itself will be liable to fail. 
The author will not use it; the printer, now the autocrat in 
orthography, will shun it; and the type-founder will reject it. 
In this department of reform work, art more than science is. 
requisite; artistic taste and mechanical skill are needful. 


IV. Stupy or THe Séurces or ANOMALOUS SPELLING. 


Language is a growth. It is ever changing because it is the 
expression of a life—of a true life if a common life. The 
stronger the life, the richer in its constituents and its forms, 
the more inconstant will its outward expression be. The 
irregularities which have come into the shaping and develop- 
ing form of the English tongue have each a cause. Not only 
the correction of those irregularities but the prevention of 
them in time to come clearly dictate the importance of care- 
fully ascertaining the nature of those causes and the mode of 
their operation. It has been asserted most erroneously and, it 
may be added, most unfortunately for the success of the pro- 
posed reform, for such inconsiderate and unwarranted asser- 
tions repel confidence and provoke opposition, that our present 
orthographic method is ‘‘a mere jumble of fortuitous combina- 
tions of letters, ‘without rhyme or reason;’” that it is “ effete 
and corrupt, a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance and 
chance, equally repugnant to good taste and to common sense.” 
Nothing could be further from the truth than these wild repre- 
sentations. The simple facts are, that the English language 
was once phonetic and that the irregularities as a general rule 
have been the result of the best and wisest application of the 
means at hand at the time for representing to the reader the 
constituent sounds of the word intended by the author or com- 
positor. A considerable number of the anomalies most com- 
plained of were introduced by reformers; a few may. be 
attributed to caprice or accident or sluggishness, or the pov- 
erty of printing material. But the mass of the asseiled anom- 
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alies have come in under the rule of good sense and rational 
principle. They are the normal development of the language 
outgrowing its germinant or infantile capacity in environments 
more or less untoward. The English language in very truth is 
anomalous because it is rich—rich in its capacities, rich in its 
acquisitions, The introduction from time to time of digraphs, 
the adaptations of the orthographic characters to the changes 
ever going on in the orthoepy, the graceful recognitions of the 
existence and respective character of the languages with which 
it was brought into sympathetic contact, are some leading par- 
ticulars which attest the truth of the statement that our present 
orthography is as a whole the outcome of a rational growth. 
Different principles have necessarily in this long and rich his- 
tory come in to rule its developmeut. These principles, just 
and rational in themselves have, ia the necessities of things 
earthly, at times come into conflict, and consequently there 
have arisen exceptions. This is the fate of all languages hav- 
ing a history. Principles of euphony have thus conflicted at 
times with principles of inflection; principles of rhythm with 
principles of arrangement; principles of rhetoric with principles 
of grammatical construction ; and exceptions—so-called anom- 
alies—result, expressing the triumph of the victor principle in 
the strife. An alphabetic system, still further, which may 
have been perfect in itself at the start, must be found insuffi- 
cient in the progress of things to meet the demands of the 
advancing language, and orthographical expedients to supply 
the defects will be a necessary device. One will be surprised, 
as he studies the history of the English tongue, to observe 
with what excellent judgment these expedients for the most 
part have been supplied. The wanton condemnation of the 
language, to which we have referred, is offensive to the lover 
of his vernacular and destroys his confidence in men that 
freely allow themselves in it as fit leaders of reform. To heal 
a disease the skillful physician will seek to know its cause and 
source. It savors of quackery to dwell upon aches and pains 
and deformities in order to justify doubtful and desperate reme- 
dies. A careful study of the history of our language, spoken, 
written, and printed, will beyond a doubt prove most helpful in 
its suggestions for the correction and improvement of our 
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noble tongue. The labors of Mr. A. J. Ellis in this direction» 
worthy of especial mention for their magnitude and thorough- 
ness, with those of other patient investigators, are most prom- 
ising of valuable help and guidance in this work, which the 
spelling reform cannot afford to overlook. 


V. AvrTuHoritTaTIVE INTRODUCTION. 


It is abundantly evident from the experience of the past that 
some expedient needs yet to be devised for effecting the intro- 
duction of the new orthography, when it shall have been fully 
perfected in all its apartments of phonology, orthoepy, and 
phonotypy and in its sagacious provisions for the future devel- 
opment of the language. There has been great zeal with pro- 
found conviction, great industry, great learning, but as yet 
little or no sensible result. Individual enterprise has persisted 
through nearly half a century in making its weekly appeals to 
its readers now counted by scores of thousands; learned socie- 
ties with their able committees representing the highest learning 
of the age have resolved and argued and entreated; the all- 
powerful press, from the great quarterlies down through the 
bi-monthlies and monthlies to the weekly and daily newspa- 
pers, secular and religious, has confronted the universal English- 
reading and English-speaking people with the grand simplici- 
ties and economies and beauties of the renovated language ; 
but the great mass of the language-makers lie stupid, unmoved, 
with irresponsive mind and heart and tongue. One of the 
ablest and most widely circulated bi-monthlies still with admira- 
ble fortitude and perseverance and consistency, spells tho, piti- 
lessly docking off from this venerable form the old Gothic 
guttural ugh (how Indian-like and savage, nothwithstanding its 
classic correspondent ce!) for silent, meaningless, altogether 
linguistically dead, it must needs be amputated; here and 
there, the busy world hardly knows where, the new alfabet 
may be filosifizing after its own fashion, but the heady, healthy 
English mind stolidly refuses to suffer a mutilated hed or helth, 
—stubbornly refuses to take the very first of the steps towards 
the new life which the best linguistic surgery and hygeine are 
commending to it. Assuredly the sad fact demonstrates the 
necessity of some altogether new assertion of patriotism and 
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linguistic ability in order to start the new reform. Individual 
genius, like ancient Orm or recent Webster, does not succeed 
in this age of universal culture. Government aid has been 
suggested, applications to Parliament and to Congress; but the 
Dominion and the rising English people of the Indies, East and 
West, will assert and uphold each their own autonomy here. 
Linguistic science has striven hard but seemingly in vain. 
Reform in order to succeed seems called upon to devise some 
way of authoritative introduction to the hesitating speech. If 
it reject resort to some dynamite which shall force along the 
social convulsion that Max Miller speaks of as possibly neces- 
sary, what expedient can it adopt, unless it be that which 
enwraps the very seed-corn of all rational speech—concert ;— 
concert in its widest and most universal forms, in all existing 
and in pro re nata associations ; concert of linguistic scholars, 
of scientists in every branch of literary and cultured men, of 
authors and teachers, of schools and colleges and universities, 
of printers, type-founders, publishers; at home in the-old hive 
of English speech, in all the swarming colonies of English- 
speaking people. It would seem as if only such a vast despe- 
rate effort of the entire English life, acting as by one universal 
convulsive birth-throe, could bring forth the new life out of the 
dead indifference that prevails in the one only creative source 
of a people’s speech. 


VI. Rerormation oR REVOLUTION; GRADUALISM OR 
CaTacLysM, 

Under the general conviction of the anomalous character of 
our English orthography and the desirableness of a restoration 
so far as possible to the standard of a perfect tongue, move- 
ments for reform have been started in manifold places and in 
manifold ways, partly proposing a partial reform that shall 
embrace only the grosser anomalies, partly proposing a tho- 
rough radical reform in the adoption and universal application 
of the principle of one written character for each articulated 
element. Not only is there occasioned in this unconcerted 
action, loss of union where union is essential, but strength and 
time are wasted. It would seem as if the time had come for a 
full discussion of the question whether for the English speech 
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a thorough orthographic reform is practicable. The question 
here proposed is, not whether the English-speaking people can 
ever be induced to make the change; it is whether the lan- 
guage itself can reasonably admit the adoption of the ideal 
standard and apply it throughout. The English language, it 
must be borne in mind, is as truly a written as a spoken 
language; its orthography is as vital an element in it as its 
orthoepy, and has itsclaims for recognition which cannot rea- 
sonably be refused. Each of these constituents has its own 
essential laws. They may, not unnaturally, be expected at 
times to come into conflict. The question arises: is it possible 
to reconcile these conflicts so as to make a perfectly thorough 
spelling reform practicable? The one office and function of 
language is to convey the thought and feeling—preéminently 
and controllingly the thought—of one mind to other minds. 
It performs this function as truly and as legitimately through 
the eye as through the ear. To ignore the independent sphere 
of either mode of address is to ignore a part of the very life 
of the language. In fact the English reader is addressed in 
the communications of mind with mind at the present day, to 
a much larger extent than the English hearer; the language 
works far more for the eye than for the ear. A few words com- 
paratively suffice for the uses of oral discourse; literature, the 
literature of art and of science, of friendship and of commerce, 
swells our vocabularies into ponderous folios of crowded matter. 
Great stress, perhaps too much, has been laid on the importance 
for historical and etymological purposes of conserving our 
orthography, on the one side; but these uses have been most 
unwarrantably and inconsiderately disparaged on the other. 
Who can deny that the mind of the reader is assisted in the 
interpretation of thorough, of facility, of jet deau and appui, 
by such spellings, more than by such forms as thuro, fasility, 
jado, and apwe? Illustrations of like tenor might be drawn 
from all the manifold sources from which our vocabulary has 
drawn its words. But our design is not to discuss those points. 
The one thing of importance to us now is that these two con- 
stituents enter into our language and will sometimes come into 
conflict. Can it be confidently assumed that the phonetic prin- 
ciple can always be allowed to prevail? This is a point 
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demanding careful consideration; no conclusion should be 
taken up rashly. Success dictates careful exploration here as 
elsewhere. 

So in orthoepy itself principles must ever be coming into 
conflict, possibly precluding uniform adherence to any assumed 
standard. The questions recur as those to be settled before 
reform can be adopted: is the adoption of the ideal phonetic 
standard practicable throughout; if not, how far? 

Then again the demand will be made: will the language it- 
self admit such a thorough revolution—a language so old, so 
broadly rooted, so broadly branched, so bent, so gnarled, so 
clipped and rent, in the long course of its immensely diversified 
and complicated history, so open to adverse influences and so 
pliant to all? You may train the yielding sapling to your 
ideal as to place and form of branch and spray and leaf; but 
the old oak torn and twisted by the winds and storms of a 
thousand years, starved and stinted or unequally supplied with 
food in soil and heat and moisture—what can you do with that 
in restoring to your ideal of symmetry and grace? How far 
ean you go without striking with your murderous steel the life 
itself? Can you iron out the deep corrugations of its trunk; 
can you lift or lower any one of its ponderous limbs, or re- 
create one decayed or shattered branch? Thorough ortho- 
graphic reform mean= a new language. Is reform ready for 
this? Is the language itself capable of this work of self re- 
creation ? 

But if a thorough revolution in the language be rejected, 
what shall be the measure and mode of the gradualism to be 
adopted? Shall the reform sweep through whole particular 
classes of anomalies, as by leaving off all needless letters, or 
shall it begin with a few selected words with silent letters or 
with whole groups of such words? Shall it reduce to uni- 
formity all words with sounds now represented by different 
characters, or begin with the grosser anomalies? 

The recommendations of the Philological Society of Eng- 
land and the American Philological Association, as well as 
those of other leading reformers seem inclined to a selective, 
even a capricious or arbitrary gradualism embracing at the 
start some two dozen changes in single words and classes of 
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words. But there seems to be no intelligent determination of 
where and how far the reform shall be applied, except as it 
appears in the indicated cases. The selections seem to be of 
the most vague and accidental character and to have been made 
without any principle or method. The changes proposed are 
numerous enough and broad enough to be cataclysmic; but 
bow many such cataclysms are to follow and at what intervals? 
Again and again have lists of words to be reformed been set 
forth from phonetic sources—each succeeding list more numer- 
ous than the preceding—what are to be the coming changes? 
When is the end to be? It is utterly improbable that the 
characteristic common sense of the English-speaking people 
will ever be brought to accept such an indefinite and such an 
indefinitely lasting scheme of amending its speech. They 
would infinitely prefer the docking of the whole uncouth, un- 
comely tail away to this long protracted agony of piecemeal 
mutilation. There would be an utter chaos in spelling and writ- 
ing. Spelling books, pronouncing books, and all teaching of 
spelling if not of reading would be banished from our schools ; 
printing offices would print and authors would write as each 
should please, or as should seem right in his own eyes, for all 
orthographic rule would have perished. One word in re- 
formed attire, and its neighbor unreformed, one part of a word 
reformed while another part is left anomalous, would be per- 
petually charging unreason on the whole movement of re- 
form. Gradual reform proceeding within the limits of an 
unflinching life, may be suffered ; but going so far as to muti- 
late living members, cutting the language to the quick, and 
threatening to go on with these painful excisions and twistings 
through indefinite periods of time, all rational orthography 
lying stranded and bleeding meanwhile—this can hardly be 
expected. Yet the questions press, how much, how far, and 
what shall be reformed. They need to be considerately 
weighed and rationally adjudicated before even the beginnings 
of reform shall be accepted. 
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Tae Fotrure or Enerish OrTHOGRAPHY. 


The outlook for reform at present is far from encouraging. 
For over forty years the Fonetik Journal has labored with 
earnest zeal and much self-sacrifice, and yet it does not appear 
that the great reform has reached a single word or made the 
least sensible impression on the knotty old oak of English 
spelling. Corrections of the grossest vices in orthography are 
resisted by the great English-speaking people with a most 
wonderful unanimity of opposition or indifference. The aspect 
of things might well prompt from the earnest and learned advo- 
cate of reform, Max Miiller, the despairing cry that he has 
“little doubt that it will be put off for manv generations and 
that a real reform will probably not be carried except concur- 
rently with a violent social convulsion.” It is consoling to think 
that we can wait. English speech will live if spelling reform 
should die. The evils of our faulty alphabet are not beyond 
endurance. Spelling exercises will still prove, if rightly con- 
ducted, a good intellectual discipline, as they have in the gen- 
erations past. If the great mass of our old spellers should be 
rejected, and text-books should be substituted that are con- 
structed on true principles of phonology, in scientific methods 
that shall by mere force of the wisely planned exercises them- 
selves impregnate the young mind with the principles that gov- 
ern in orthography, andin the origin and growth of words, under 
the silent sway of reason and rule even when conflict and con- 
sequent exception come in, the lessons in English spelling will 
not be misspent time. Then it may well be asked, what great 
calamity would befall us if the English language should come 
to be recognized as one that preéminently addresses the eye 
rather than the ear; and that, as the voices of speakers float 
away like the wind and are lost in the vacant air, no phono- 
type yet availing to conserve them, while the tracings of the 
writer abide indelibly in original or in faithful copy—what 
great calamity if the ear should yield up its sovereignty to the 
eye and the written rather than the spoken element become 
the dominant? 

“Every body admits,” says Max Miiller, “the practical 
advantages of phonetic spelling; but after that, all exclaim 
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that a reform of spelling is impossible.” ‘ Whether it is impos- 
sible or not,” he leaves to “ men of the world to decide.” Alas 
for reform, men of the world are likely to act as if they had 
decided that it is impossible. But if it be impossible, English 
will still live, and the people will prosper using it. Nay, “men 
of the world” have decided that English, the very English 
which learned reformers pronounce ‘ effete,” is destined to be 
the language of the world. With all its ugliness and weakness, 
it commands the respect and deference of the nations and the 
communities emerging from their barbarism are springing up 
with eager desire to participate in its beauty and grandeur and 
wealth of blessing. 

It should be remembered, also, that there is a rectification of 
evils in our orthography lying within the limits of the sound 
and healthy life of the language, that is accordingly possible 
and hopeful. With the awakened sense of the vices existing 
and a corresponding desire to correct them, beginnings can be 
hopefully made here and there by any true genius in language 
which the attentive and docile people shall readily take up and 
carry through. The alphabetic sounds and characters—the 
phonology and the phonotypy—must of course remain un- 
changed; but reforms in pronunciation and in answering 
orthography may be started with probably successful results, 
provided the changes proposed do not strike against established 
principles in the language. There are cases of words the spell- 
ing of which can be justified by no principle. These anomalies 
may be corrected. There are others sustained by no prin- 
ciple, but only by inconsiderate usage which yet violate some 
settled rule; words of this class may be reformed. And so else- 
where reforms may be freely proposed; the genius of the lan- 
guage may approve and adopt them. Many of the diseases or 
the defects at least, the strong life of the language may heal or 
supply. In this way a reform to an indefinite extent may be 
carried on. 

The thorough rectification of all that is now esteemed feulty 
in our orthography, may, however, be the strong purpose of 
many, who may think it not only desirable but also possible, to 
bring our language up to the ideal phonetic standard. We have 
endeavored to set forth to some degree the conditions indispen- 
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sable to success. The phonology must be perfected; the pro- 
nunciation be examined and healed of its vices; the phono- 
typy, in all its departments of print, script, and punch, be 
reformed by careful labor of artist and mechanic joined in 
codperation with the scholar; the ztiology of linguistic disease 
be submitted to careful investigation and study; the modes 
and degrees of reformation be determined and every step in 
advance be in clear sight of goal and path. Above all, union 
is indispensable—union on a scale so large and comprehensive 
that the entire diversified life of the people speaking the lan- 
guage shall be enlisted in the work with fair representative 
authority, so that the reform shall be not the isolated, spo- 
radic leaps of individuals and local communities and seasons, 
but the strong, steady, conspiring and persistent work of the 
whole vast body of the English-speaking people. 
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ArticteE IV.—QUALITIES OF MATTER AS RELATED 
TO PERCEPTION. 


WHEN [ look at an object, say for the sake of simplicity a 
piece of iron, what do I see? Simply a piece of iron; not its 
qualities, nor its properties ; not its form, nor the light reflected 
from it, nor the sensation which it occasions in my mind, nor 
the impression which it makes on my sense-organs. The pop- 
ular word “see” cannot be twisted to mean any of these things 
without ambiguity and confusion. It may be said to include 
them all, but it is as the word “bread” may be said to include 
oxygen and hydrogen and potassium and phosphorus. No one 
means such things in actually using the word. Thus when 
Sir W. Hamilton said that every man sees a different sun, he 
unwarrantably twisted a popular word into a scientific meaning, 
giving the effect of an untrue statement. We all see the same 
sun; but we each have a different sensation occasioned by it, 
and we each perceive in it whatever we are enabled to perceive 
by the nature and condition of our eyes and our glasses, the 
state of our brains and our minds. 

But when I see a piece of iron, what do I perceive? This 
cannot be answered so briefly; the word perceive, besides its 
popular meaning in the phrase “to perceive an argument, or a 
truth,” has at least two distinctly scientific uses. One is, to 
perceive by the senses; to express this it would be well if 
usage permitted us to use the word “to sense,” and to say, “I 
sense the color of the bit vf iron.” But we are obliged to use 
the word perceive both of this immediate, direct, incomplete 
knowledge through one sense, and also for the compounded, 
acquired knowledge, in which association, memory, judgment, 
ete., all play their part. When I see a piece of iron I perceive, 
in the first sense, only what the rays of light can convey to me, 
that is, nothing but color. In order to perceive color I must 
see a colored surface, and this involves some knowledge of 
space. Next, I perceive this colored patch as having form, 
that is, as bounded by definite outline separating it from other 
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extension, by the muscular movements of the eye, following 
around its boundary line. But even this cannot properly 
be called a direct perception, and the perceptions of solidity 
and distance certainly cannot be so called, but must be called 
indirect or acquired. And associated with these are a host 
of other perceptions. I have seen so many pieces of iron 
before, have felt, handled, weighed, pounded, heated, melted, 
burned, filed, drilled, magnetized, dissolved, so many pieces of 
iron that a vast number of perceptions, derived from the many 
sensations which it has occasioned in me, are connected 
together, associated, so that when I see a piece of iron all 
or many of these sensations are revived, the facts I have 
learned about iron are suggested, and I perceive it, not as my 
eyes see it, but with the whole mind, know it as I have learned 
it in my experience. 

An object, then, may have many capabilities of occasioning 
sensations in us. These are called its qualities. Here the 
question arises, Are qualities one thing and objects another ; 
are the qualities something which the object may have or not 
have, and which may exist either with or without an object, a 
substance or substratum? Mr. Mill replies that there is 
nothing in matter but qualities; that they do not belong to 
or inhere in anything ; that an object is only a permanent pos- 
sibility of sensations, and there is no substance or suvstratum. 
Berkeley is generally understood to have held the same view ; 
whether he really did so we will not stop to enquire. Hume 
distinctly denied the existence of a substance or real thing 
to which qualities belong. Kant, Spencer, etc., maintain that 
there is such a real existence, a noumenon, but that it is 
unknowable by us. Other philosophers have in general held 
that there is a real being in which the qualities of an object 
inhere, or to which they belong, and perhaps the commonest 
way of expressing this has been, that we have an intuitive idea 
of substance, so that when we perceive a quality we irresistibly 
and intuitively know that it inheres in a substance. Neither 
view seems to be of much real value as an explanation. On 
the one hand, if we speak of an object as having qualities, we 
must mean that these qualities belong to something, inhere in a 
substratum. The two terms are correlative; we cannot sep- 
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arate them. Like husband and wife, triangle and three sides, 
each implies the other, and we cannot possibly think of them 
apart. So much seems a mere matter of terms. On the other 
hand, the constitution of our minds is undoubtedly such that 
when we perceive an object we perceive it as really existing. 
If I look at a piece of iron, or better, if I feel it and find that 
it resists my muscular exertions, I cannot help the conviction 
that it is real; my mind in this relation acts under the category 
of being, and I can never practically accept the belief that the 
object is nothing but a set of subjective sensations. No argu- 
ment can make this any clearer. 

The unphilosophical and unreflective mind stops here, 
accepts the truth that our sensations are normally occasioned 
by reality outside of us, and has no need of any further 
analysis. But when philosophy has taught me that my piece 
of iron has qualities, color, weight, extension, size, hardness, 
heat, etc., the effect is apt to be confusing. I feel as though 
my piece of iron were slipping away from me, only a meta- 
physical abstraction being left. And, in fact, the effect is 
somewhat like that of awkwardly dividing the mind into 
different faculties. But what does consciousness testify as to 
the actual state of things in perception? Do we naturally 
think of the impressions made upon our sense-organs as made 
by qualities of bodies? Do we perceive an object as made 
up of substance and attribute? Certainly not. The whole 
relation of substance and attribute belongs, not to practical 
observation, but to the refinements of philosophy, and we 
make it before we observe it, like the distinction between 
mind and faculty of mind. 

Before going further we wish to examine the ordinary mode 
of describing and classifying the qualities of matter. It is not 
necessary to our purpose to go back to Aristotle, or even to 
Descartes. We may learn the common theory well enough 
from John Locke (Essay, Bk. 2, Ch. 8). It has not been 
materially improved upon since his time. “The power to 
produce any idea in our mind, I call quality of the subject 
wherein that power is.” “As they are sensations or percep- 
tions in our understandings, I call them ideas.” “Qualities 
thus considered in bodies are, first, such as are utterly insep- 
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arable from the body, in what estate soever it is.’ “These I 
call original or primary qualities of body, which I think we 
may observe to produce simple ideas in us, viz: extension, 
figure, motion or rest, and number.” “Secondly, such qualities 
which in truth are nothing in the objects themselves, but 
powers to produce various sensations in us by their primary 
qualities, that is, by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of 
their insensible parts, as colors, sounds, tastes, etc.; these I call 
secondary qualities.” We may neglect what he says of a pos- 
sible third class of qualities, such as the “power of fire 
to produce a new color or consistency in wax, or clay,” since it 
is very plain that the reason why the fire softens the wax, 
hardens the clay, but produces a sensation of heat in my hand, 
is to be found in the nature of the wax, the clay, and the hand, 
not of the fire. We only mention it to show the lack of clear- 
ness in his thinking. 

However interesting or instructive this division may be, the 
reason here assigned for it is fallacious. We can no more 
conceive matter without secondary qualities than without 
primary qualities. We can indeed imagine the sky to be 
green and the grass blue, but we must conceive every object 
to have some color when exposed to the light, counting white 
and black as colors; capable of emitting some sound if struck 
in the air; having some chemical reactions similar to those 
which affect our senses of smell and taste. It must have some 
degree of hardness and softness, heat and cold, elasticity or 
inelasticity. Locke indeed declares that the secondary qualities 
are subjective, and have no real existence in the object. “ Let 
not the eyes see light or colors, nor the ears hear sounds; let 
the palate not taste, nor the nose smell; and all colors, tastes, 
odors, and sounds, as they are such particular ideas, vanish and 
cease.” This has been repeated and harped upon by the 
empirical school of writers ever since, and in part it is very 
true. There is indeed no sensation of color, sweetness, sound, 
without an eye, a tongue, an ear, to respond to the object ; but 
no one ever said there was; and moreover, every one knows 
that a brain and a mind are as necessary to sensation as a 
sense-organ, and that in reality the sensation is not in the 
organ, any more than it is in the object. There is no normal 
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sensation without an object, a sense-organ, a brain, and a mind. 
But the power of occasioning sensation is just as much in the 
object, though there be no sense-organ within range of its 
influence. The roar of the ocean is not a sensation if no one 
hears it, but the vibrations of the air are just the same. Sweet- 
ness does not exist in the sugar as sweetness, but as a combina- 
tion ‘of atoms of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen, which when 
dissolved on the tongue occasions a sensation to which we give 
the name, sweetness. Color does not exist in the dye as color, 
but as a power of absorbing certain rays of light and reflecting 
others. In this sense it may be said that color and sweetness 
do exist in the object ; the popular modes of speech are justifi- 
able, after all. Locke himself, in fact, plainly stated the matter 
in this way, a fact which has been overlooked by many of his 
followers: ‘The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion 
of the parts of fire or snow are really in them, whether any 
one’s senses perceive them or no; and therefore they may be 
called real qualities, because they really exist in those bodies.” 
We shall return to this point again, but first we wish to refer 
briefly to a more elaborate scheme. 

Sir W. Hamilton’s division of the qualities of matter is 
three-fold —into primary, secundo-primary, and secondary. 
The primary qualities in this division are those which determine 
the possibility of matter absolutely ; such as solidity, size, figure, 
number, absolute incompressibility. The secundo-primary are 
those which determine the possibility of the material universe 
as actually constituted, such as weight, hardness, fluidity, elas- 
ticity, mobility. The secondary are those which determine the 
possibility of our relations as sentient existences to that 
universe, such as color, sound, flavor, savor, heat, and those 
which cause titillation, sneezing, shuddering, setting the teeth 
on edge, ete. Now this is a very ingenious and interesting 
division. But we shall attempt to show that these primary 
qualities are in part the very essence of matter itself, not quali- 
ties, and in part mere secundo-primary qualities ; and that the 
secundo-primary and secondary qualities are not in fact differ- 
ently related to perception, however they may be related to the 
“possibility of the universe.” 

Hamilton says that the primary qualities may all be derived 
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from the property of filling space, or solidity, of which there 
are two kinds, geometrical solidity, or the necessity of trinal 
extension, and physical solidity, or what may be called ulti- 
mate incompressibility. He also says “the primary are less 
properly denominated qualities, and deserve the name only as 
we conceive them to distinguish body from not body, corporeal 
from incorporeal substance. They are thus merely the attri- 
butes of body as body.” Now physical solidity, in its relation 
to perception, is no more difficult to understand than any other 
sensible quality. When we experience sensations of resistance 
to our muscular exertions, we learn all that we can know about 
this quality, among other things, that what resists is a real 
thing, has being. But when we are told, as we are by Hamil- 
ton himself, that this being is constituted by absolute incom- 
pressibility or impenetrability, the statement is far more 
doubtful and difficult to comprehend. Impenetrability, in the 
usual sense, means that matter occupies space, to the exclusion 
of all other matter. Many facts, however, tend to limit this 
definition, or at least alter the usual conception of this quality. 
Bodies apparently solid absorb liquids and gases, and liquids 
dissolve solids without corresponding increase of bulk; a pint 
of water and a pint of alcohol do not make a quart, neither do 
a pint of sulphuric acid and one of water; gases are mutually 
penetrable, and diffuse themselves in each other as in vacua; 
the ether required by the undulatory theory of light must be 
matter, if it is anything, yet it is held to pervade all other 
bodies. Now if impenetrability be said to be a quality of the 
ultimate atoms of matter, this involves a total change of the 
idea of the quality. If the atoms be small, solid, space-occu- 
pying, indivisible lumps of matter, they of course exclude one 
another from the same space. But those who hold this theory 
of atoms also hold that the atoms are so sparse, so scattered in 
space, even in the most solid bodies, that they offer no practical 
resistance to other bodies by filling space, but only by active 
motion. The most recent theories of atoms, however, make 
them to be either vortices of force rotating in various direc- 
tions, or points of force without any space-relations at all. 
Though these theories offer us only a choice of inconceivabili- 
ties, they have a bearing on the doctrine of impenetrability. 
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For if this quality is affirmed of masses of matter it cannot be 
said to be established, and if it applies to atoms it is only an 
imagination, for the atoms themselves are quite possibly no 
better, and on some theories are purely metaphysical existences. 

Absolute incompressibility is the other term used by Hamil- 
ton to denote physical solidity, or the quality of filling space on 
its physical side. Sir Isaac Newton is said to have indulged in 
a speculation that all the matter in the universe might be con- 
densed into a cubic inch. But one of his own laws of matter 
says that action and reaction are equal. If, then, one-half of 
the universe could exert all its force to compress the other half, 
the results would be equal on both sides, and no condensation 
would result; but if a single cubic inch of matter were com- 
pressed by all the force besides in the universe, the reaction 
called out would still be equal to the force employed. Now, 
how far compression may be carried, and whether there is any 
limit to it except the limitation of power indicated above, is a 
question for induction and scientific proof, and the quality thus 
proved comes under the head of what is necessary for the 
universe as actually constituted and known to us, and hence is 
a secundo-primary quality. Indeed, Hamilton himself goes on 
to derive all the secundo-primary qualities from resistance or 
pressure, and says they “are all forms of a relative resistance to 
displacemeut.” This use of terms here shows that he does not 
mean by this ultimate incompressibility any physical attribute, 
but mere being, which we admit to be given in connection with 
true perception, but which is more like substance than attri- 
bute, substratum than quality. 

In describing and enumerating the secundo-primary qualities 
of matter, Hamilton deduces them from resistance or pressure, 
yet adheres to the popular names, and draws up a long list of 
pairs of opposite qualities. This is a fertile source of confusion 
and error in all such discussions, and facilitates the habit of 
looking upon the qualities of matter as occult somethings 
which may be either joined to or separated from another occult 
something called a substance. It is just as confusing to speak 
of roughness and smoothness as qualities of matter which have 
power to occasion sensations of roughness and smoothness in us, 
as it is to speak of sweetness as a quality of sugar; and a brief 
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definition or caution in one corner will not remove the 
impression. Rough and smooth are properly only varieties of 
form, just as much as triangular, or spherical; a rough body 
has protuberances more angular, a smooth one less so, or sur- 
faces approximately continuous. The microscope proves this, 
and shows too that if our organs of touch were as fine as an 
insect’s we should find roughness on what now seem to us very 
smooth surfaces. So, hard and soft, firm and fluid, tough and 
brittle, rigid and flexible, are only varieties of solidity, molec- 
ular condition, which means cohesion. So, heavy and light 
depend on mass, that is, on the quantity of matter contained in 
the object, and its consequent relation with the mass of the 
earth by gravity. Even the primary qualities present similar 
difficulties. Number is not a quality of matter, nor is divisi- 
bility synonymous with it. Bodies must be known, if known 
at all, under the category of number, as either one or many, 
but this is a logical necessity of thought, not a quality of 
matter. That matter is divisible we learn by experience; that 
it is not infinitely divisible is generally thought to be proved 
by chemistry, for the ultimate atoms of matter can probably not 
be divided without annihilation. Each atom, indeed, must 
have an upper and an under side, etc., and so be metaphys- 
ically divisible, but this has nothing to do with perception, or 
the sensible qualities of matter. Hamilton’s elaborate division, 
then, seems to be no better adapted to the discussion of per- 
ception than the simpler, unreasoned one of Locke. Such 
methods are well enough, perhaps inevitable, in an attempt at 
a complete classification of the qualities of matter, and such a 
classification is interesting. But as related to perception the 
qualities of matter should be otherwise described and deduced. 

Accordingly we get no further help from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who seems to have adopted the classification of Ham- 
ilton with changed names. He calls the three classes “ body as 
presenting dynamical, statico-dynamical, and statical, attributes.” 
This terminology seems infelicitous. So far as perception is 
concerned, all the attributes of body which appear to the 
senses at all are and must be dynamical, for this must mean 
exerting force or influence ; and all are and must be statical, 
that is, the peculiarity or power or motion which affects the 
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sense-organ must be continuously existing, ready to occasion 
sensation when the proper conditions are combined. Another 
remark of Mr. Spencer’s, however, comes much nearer what 
we believe to be the true doctrine on this subject: “The 
so-called secondary attributes are manifestations of certain 
forces which pervade the universe, and which, when they act 
upon bodies, call forth from them certain reactions.” “They 
are neither objective nor subjective, but are triple products of 
the subject, the object, and the environing activities.” (Psy- 
chology, II., 144.) We object to this that it seems to imply 
that Mr. Spencer understands by force a metaphysical or 
unknowable something, which may join itself to matter and 
act upon or through it, much as a man may pick up a stone 
and throw it or not throw it. But such a view would be as 
crude as the medieval notion that a stone is made up of sub- 
stance and a quality called lapidity, or, in English, stone-ity ; 
or that bread is made up of a substance and a quality or bunch 
of qualities called paneity. For we know nothing about force 
except in connection with matter, and hence cannot conceive 
of them as separated. The origin of force is always conceived 
of as spiritual or unknowable ; but force itself is manifested 
only through matter, and it is inconceivable that we should 
either receive or exert force except through or by our physical 
organism, in connection with other matter. Indeed, there are 
some now who declare that the essence of matter is force, that 
each atom is a center of force, and this is what constitutes its 
material reality. Whether this be conceivable or intelligible or 
not, it seems to them to explain the paradoxes of force and 
matter, that force seems to be transferable from body to body, 
that it is indestructible, that it is constant in amount through- 
out the universe, and that it may assume several equivalent 
forms. The mystery is not really made any less dark by this 
supposition, it is merely transferred to the metaphysical world ; 
for such an atom or center of force would certainly be a meta- 
physical, not a physical, unit. That force has been impressed 
upon all matter, so that motion is its universal attribute, would 
be a more defensible, or at least less mystetious proposition, 
and many facts seem to indicate such a conclusion. For exam- 
ple, take Newton’s first law of motion, called that of inertia. 
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This law consists of two parts, of which the first is often over- 
looked. First, a body in motion will continue in motion in a 
straight line until deflected or stopped by the attraction of some 
other body: second, a body at rest will continue at rest until 
set in motion by the impulse or attraction of some other body. 
But, in fact, all matter is in motion, and there is no such thing 
as rest in the universe, unless the word be used relatively, with 
reference to a comparatively very limited system of things. 
An object on the moon may be at rest in relation to the moon’s 
surface, but is revolving around its center, around the earth, 
the sun, ete. Again, heat is now said to be a mode of molecu- 
lar motion; but the theory of heat also says that all bodies 
have some degree of heat, that is, some amount of molecular 
motion. Even impenetrability is said by Lotze to be an activ- 
ity, a dynamic, not a static, attribute, in Mr. Spencer’s terms, 
but an action, a repulsion, of the atoms, similar to the pressure 
of gases, which is held to be the beating of an infinite number 
of blows by the confined atoms against their prison walls in 
rhythmical motion. Professor Bowne, who in general follows 
Lotze pretty closely, insists that being is action, thus combining 
Hamilton’s metaphysical solidity with Lotze’s impenetrability. 
“Action is a dynamic consequence of being, and is coexistent 
with it. Neither can be thought without the other, and 
neither was before the other. Being did not first exist and 
then act; neither did it act before it existed; but both being 
and action are given in indissoluble unity. Being has its 
existence only in its action, and the action is possible only 
through the being.” (Metaphysics, 53.) He also points out 
that, contrary to the usual view, it is the qualities that are 
changeless, while the substance changes its manifestations, 
“ Red may give place to black, but red cannot change to black. 
We say that things change their color, but never that one color 
becomes another. Common-sense, therefore, has always put 
change in things, and never in qualities. The latter never 
change, but are exchanged.” (Id., 65.) These conclusions 
have a strong tendency to assimilate all the qualities of matter 
to each other, reducing them all to modes of motion. 

Locke’s use of the term “power” in his definition, seems at 
first sight to afford a remarkable confirmation of the same 
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view. But it probably really shows far less insight than might 
be supposed ; for he seems to have understood it of the process 
of sensation itself, as though the object had “ power” to impress 
itself directly on the mind, which he compared to a sheet of 
white paper. Most of his own followers, even, have long ago 
abandoned this easy explanation, and now admit that the pro- 
cess of sensation, changing the action of the object into feeling, 
is a mysterious one, in which the activity of the mind or brain 
is the agent. “The latest results of scientific inquiry, whether 
in the region of objective psychology or molecular physics, 
leave the gulf between matter and mind quite as wide as it was 
judged to be in the time of Descartes.” (Fiske, Cosmie Phi- 
losophy, ii., 445.) The state of science in Locke’s day was so 
defective that he could not possibly understand the way in 
which the molecular motion of the object, as displayed by 
modern science, is supposed to affect the sense-organ; nor the 
series of further activities in the nerve and brain, before the 
mind can interpret these vibrations into a sensation. To him 
the process probably seemed a simple one, like pressing a seal 
on wax, or type on white paper. We now know that it is 
complex and difficult to trace in the material part, and entirely 
inexplicable and mysterious in the psychical part. 

Another aid toward a better theory of the relations between 
matter and mind may be found in the remark of Hamilton that 
his primary qualities are not properly qualities at all, but are 
that which distinguishes body from not body, and also his 
division of them into those which depend on space math- 
ematically or metaphysically, and those which depend on space 
physically. Now, we hold that so far as the primary qualities 
can be said to affect the senses at all, they are to be placed in 
the same rank with the secundo-primary and secondary, and so 
far as they do not do so they may be included under the term 
space. For example, beginning with a secondary quality, what 
is color in the object? The colored object, by some molecular 
peculiarity, has the power of reflecting some rays of light and 
absorbing others; and this peculiarity is in all probability an 
atomic vibration which is rhythmical with some of the light- 
vibrations and discordant with others, whereby some are 
stopped and others reflected. It is not a lifeless combination 
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of two lifeless things, one a quality and one a substance, but an 
activity. So, the sweetness of sugar is not an occult quality 
attached to a mysterious substance, but a peculiar combination 
of elements, and their combination probably consists in a con- 
tinuous vibration of the atoms, synchronously or in some fixed 
rhythmical relation, holding them together all ready for a new 
combination in the organ of taste. Thus, when we feel a body 
as heavy, pressing down on the hand, the sensation results 
from an activity of the body, pulling itself toward the center 
of the earth. Whether this activity can be reduced to moleular 
motion, or similarity of molecular state, is unknown, and 
gravity remains perhaps the most mysterious of all the forms 
of force, though its law of action was discovered earlier than 
that of any other. It was fortunate for Newton, said Laplace, 
that the relation of gravity is not a complex one. So, too, of 
resistance ; this is a manifestation of what is commonly called 
impenetrability. Two solid bodies, as my hand and a piece of 
iron, cannot occupy the same space at the same time, and the 
iron maintains itself against my efforts, occasioning a sensation 
called resistance. But this maintenance of itself is an activity, 
not a dead, passive, lifeless state. “This resistance,” says 
Lotze, “ cannot belong to empty space, nor can the mere quality 
of filling space impart this power to matter. Rather, the 
source of it must lie in the qualitative nature of the real 
thing.” (Dictate, Naturphilosophie, §29.) Both physicists 
and metaphysicians are almost all agreed that there is here 
either a molecular activity or a spiritual self-assertion of some 
kind. The former may be said to be almost conceivable; at 
least, if we imagine matter to be composed of atoms which are 
not in complete contact but held together by mutual attraction 
and vibrating within certain limits (and this is now the com- 
monest view), we can get some hint of how the outline of 
body is determined by the vibrations of its molecules, and its 
resistance to pressure is a result of the same activity. Besides, 
this is the only theory of the constitution of matter which 
offers any explanation of the phenomena of the expansion of 
bodies by heat. Form, as an objective fact, is only the exist- 
ence of each part of a body in one place rather than another ; 
the molecules can only vibrate where they are, not elsewhere, 
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and each one in a definite direction from the others, and where 
it is there it must occasion sensation, and we see it or feel it 
where it is. Hence, following the outline from point to point, 
either with the eye or the hand, we learn the form of the 
object. 

But note that we have now made a transition to a new kind 
of relation, a space-relation ; and this is something not sensible, 
but intelligible. We do not perceive space-relations by the 
senses nor in sensation, but by the intellect in connection with 
any perception of matter. If a sensation is occasioned by we 
know not what, we have no such knowledge of space in con- 
nection with it; as in smell, taste, or ordinary hearing. But 
_ this is not perception proper; and where perception proper 

does occur, and the external occasion of sensation is recog- 
nized, it is always under space-relations. We conclude, then, 
that all the sensible qualities of bodies are reducible to various 
forms of force, operating on our sense-organs, whether they be 
classified in the first, second, or third classes, each one under 
its own relations and conditions; but that there are other 
qualities or relations, not given by sense, but intelligible, 
knowable by the intellect alone, which may be called being or 
real existence, and space or metaphysical extension. Or it may 
be said that the mind, in true perception, operates under the 
category of being, and under the form of space. Sir W. Ham- 
ilton says that space is known @ priori, extension a posteriori ; 
a valuable distinction in terms, but which it would be hopeless 
to attempt to introduce into the ordinary language of philoso- 
phy. It would be well if extension could be used as the name 
of space as empirically known, oceupied by body or contained 
between different bodies or parts of bodies, and the term space 
used only of the abstractly known possibility in the universe 
through which these extension-relations exist. Yet we cannot 
hope to see the terms so used, especially since many modern 
writers purposely confound the two, and attempt to reduce all 
space to extension. Bain, and Mill, and their followers, 
declare that space is a generalization from space-relations. 
Now we may admit that infinite or indefinite extension is such 
a product, known empirically or a posteriori, without preju- 
dicing the great metaphysical question of space. When we 
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begin to learn our relations to the world around us, we first 
learn the space-relations (extension-relations) of the things we 
can reach and those near by us; next the trees, houses, animals, 
objects we see from day to day; then the mountains, rivers, 
cities, seas, the globe we live on; the moon, too, is compara- 
tively easily reached by this space-construction, its distance 
being quite conceivable and comparable with those we have 
already learned. Thence we ascend to the planets and the 
fixed stars, where, for any clear understanding, we must use a 
different unit of extension, and compare no longer by miles but 
by diameters of the earth and of her orbit. Our knowledge of 
extension (space) is thus built up, a product of experience and 
science. This fact is usually overlooked by the a priori school 
of philosophers. 

But the experience-philosophers in turn overlook the far 
more important point that not a single distance can be com- 
pared or estimated, not a single step taken in all this process, 
this so-called induction, which does not involve the very space 
which they say is a generalization. Now whatever this knowl- 
edge or feeling of space be called, a priorz concept, intuition, 
or anything else, of space, its relation to perception remains the 
same, that there can be no true perception of the external 
world without it. If I see together a tall man and a short one, 
I cannot know in what the difference between them consists, 
unless I have at the time of comparing them, in and with the 
act of comparison, and as a sort of category which I apply in 
this act, in my mind if not in words, some conception of what 
bigness, size, is. So, if the points of a pair of compasses be 
placed upon my skin, not too near together, so that the two 
sensations are exactly alike in everything except in place, I 
could not know that this is the particular in which they differ, 
if I had not, in and with my double sensation, some concep- 
tion, perhaps not previously existing, but now existing, of what 
difference in place is, and this depends on space. Or, if I look 
at a colored object and feel around it with my eyes, -following 
its outline, I perceive the different lines and points of the 
object as different in place; that is, I know the object in rela- 
tion to space, not as having physical solidity, but as having 
mathematical solidity or extension. That is to say, space is 
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known directly by the intellect; not by the sense, but by a 
direct and inexplicable act of the mind in connection with 
perception. 

The case is nearly parallel with that of causation. On this 
the errors of both schools of philosophy have, however, been 
more generally recognized. The experience-philosophers are 
obliged to ¢ischarge causation of all its real meaning, and 
reduce it to mere invariable sequence, before they can account 
for it on their theory. Science may prove invariable sequence 
throughout the universe, observation may detect it in the most 
unexpected places, our knowledge of it may be generalized, 
abstracted, combined in any way, without in the least affecting 
the great question of the metaphysical principle of causation. 
On the other hand, the @ priori philosophers are obliged to 
admit that causation is never perceived by the senses, that it is 
intelligible, not sensible. When one ball strikes another we 
cannot see any force passing from one to the other, any causa- 
tion going on, but we know that motion or force in the one is 
the cause of motion in the other, and we cannot help knowing 
it, and to say there is nothing in it but sequence, because our 
senses cannot detect anything else, is trifling. We hold that 
the true doctrine of space in perception is very similar. To 
gay that there is no space but extension, because we can gener- 
alize extension, learn it, demonstrate several things about it, 
etc., is trifling. Moreover, that idealisin, which since Kant has 
been so common, declaring that space is only a form of the 
mind, which it imposes upon external objects, and which has 
no reality as a condition of material existence apart from per- 
ception, only shirks the problem, does not really attempt its 
solution. For that space is a mere form or necessity of 
thought, not a form or necessity of things, is gratuitous asser- 
tion. But that space is a form and necessity of things them- 
selves, material existence in its real nature, is an assertion sup- 
ported by irresistible conviction and by physical and metaphys- 
ical arguments. But a discussion of space would take us 
beyond our subject, and require too much space. 

We conclude, then, that matter is capable of various kinds of 
action, which actions must be, of course, in relation with other 
bodies. For example, our piece of iron has molecular vibra- 
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tions which may be increased in rapidity or amplitude by con- 
tact with burning coals, and may in turn impart the same 
action to my hand or any other object. It has atomic vibra- 
tions, and these may be so changed by contact with oxygen or 
sulphur as to combine with those substances, so that the iron is 
no longer recognizable by the senses. It has attractive force or 
gravity, especially toward the center of the earth, and this may 
increase or diminish accordirg to its distance from the earth’s 
surface. It may have magnetic vibrations or arrangements of 
atoms, which may cause similar phenomena in other bits of 
iron. It can stop some of the vibrations of light and reflect 
others, probably because some are synchronous or rhythmical 
with its own vibrations. These are examples of a range of 
activity whose limits are unknown. Such of these actions as 
can affect other objects must also affect our bodies, and as our 
bodies contain various organs, ranging in kind and delicacy | 
from a pair of scales for measuring gravity to a photographic 
plate for recording light-vibrations, we can be affected in various 
ways by the motions of matter. And since we can interpret 
these motions into sensation, and by comparing these sensa- 
tions develop out of them perception and thought, the activity 
of objects towards us seems at first sight different from their 
activity toward other things, but is not really so. What it is 
which thus vibrates, moves, affects other matter, we do not pre- 
sume to decide, nor have we space at present to enter upon the 
inquiry. Undoubtedly motion implies something which moves, 
and action implies something which acts, just as much as 
quality implies substance ; but the distinction between action 
and actor,-or motion and thing moved, is not an artificial, 
logic-made one, but a practical, every-day one, involved in all 
our mental life, as well as appearing in the great metaphysical 
truth of causation. Ifa formula of perception were required 
of us we should say: Matter affects our sense-organs by various 
activities, which we interpret into a knowledge of what we call 
its qualities or phenomena; but it is intelligible by our intel- 
lect as real being, and under the relations of space and cause ; 
yet space and cause are not objects of sense. 
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AmonG the early New England churches, this stands as the 
eleventh in the order of existence on these American shores. 
The first is the mother church at Plymouth which dates its 
English existence back to the earliest years of the seventeenth 
century, and so is now drawing on toward its 300th anniver- 
sary. On our own New England shores it antedates all other 
church organizations by nine years. The next is the Salem 
church organized in July, 1629. The summer of 1630 added 
three more,—first,—the Church of Dorchester, formed in Ply- 
mouth, England, March 20th of that year, reaching New Eng- 
land, May 30, and remaining at Dorchester till 1635-6, when 
it removed to Windsor, Conn. There on the 30th of March, 
1880, it celebrated its 250th anniversary. The other two were 
the Church of Charlestown, which soon by removal became 
the First Church of Boston, and the Church at Watertown. 
These two, last named, were organized July 30, 1630. In the 
year 1631 there was no addition to the list. But the year 
1632 added five, viz: the Churches of Roxbury, Lynn, Dux- 
bury, Marshfield, and Charlestown, the last organized to take 
the place of the one formed two years before, which had 
removed to Boston. 

The only church organized in New England in the year 1633 
was this First Church of Hartford, whose beginnings were at 
Cambridge, then Newtown, in the Massachusetts Bay. On the 
4th day of September, 1633, there was a notable arrival at the 
port of Boston. On that day a ship from England, the Griffin, 
came into the harbor, bearing, among many other passengers, 
John Cotton, John Haynes, Thomas Hooker, and Samuel 
Stone. John Cotton and Thomas Hooker are generally recog- 
nized as the two ablest divines of the first New England gener- 
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ation. Mr. Cotton was immediately appropriated by the first 
Church in Boston as colleague with Mr. John Wilson, while a 
company of people that had gathered at Newtown, many of 
whom were old friends of Mr. Hooker, had been anxiously 
awaiting his coming, in order that they might be gathered 
into church estate under his ministry. 

Palfrey, in the first volume of his History of New England, 
p- 367, thus records the coming in of these eminent men to 
New England. 


‘* Several parties of colonists now arrived in Boston, in one of which 
came John Haynes an opulent landholder of the County of Essex and 
three famous divines, Thomas Hooker, Samuel Stone, and John Cotton. 
They were men of eminent capacity and sterling character, fit to be con- 
cerned in the founding of a State. In all its generations of worth and 
refinement Boston has never seen an assembly more illustrious for gen- 
erous qualities or for manly culture than when the magistrates of the 
young colony welcomed Cotton and his fellow voyagers at Winthrop’s 
table.” 

A month later, October 11, 1633, the eleventh Church of 
New England was organized at Newtown and Mr. Thomas 
Hooker and Mr. Samuel Stone, who had been fast friends in 
the old world and had come over as chosen companions were 
associated as teacher and pastor. Mr. John Haynes, the 
eminent layman of the party, was soon made governor of the 
* Massachusetts Bay Colony as he was afterwards of the Connec- 
ticut Colony. 

Of the eleven churches thus enumerated, six in the early 
years of the present century became Unitarian, and five, the 
Church of Windsor, Conn., the Church of Charlestown, Mass., 
the First Church of Lynn, Mass., the First Church of Marsh- 
field, Mass., and the First Church of Hartford, having removed 
thither from Newtown in the early summer of 1636, remained 
steadfast in the ancient faith. 

A Congregational Church, having its governing forces within 
and not in some outside hierarchy, is a little round world by 
itself. Two hundred and fifty years ago, aftera thousand years 
of popish and prelatical rule, such an institution was a thing 
exceedingly unique and peculiar, in the earth. A very frail 
organization it might have seemed to be at the outset, ready to 
be blown away by the first tempest of adversity. But time has 
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shown it to be endowed with strong powers of resistance and a 
wonderful tenacity of life. While European thrones have 
crumbled and haughty dynasties have passed away, the Congre- 
gational churches, above named, planted by the early New 
England fathers, all of them still abide. 

When the chief founders of the First Church of Hartford 
were fleeing ont of their native land because the persecuting 
sword was behind them, the haughty House of Stuart was on 
the throne of England, and the Bourbon Kings of France were 
passing on in their long and stately succession. This Church 
was not yet twenty years old when Charles I. and his compan- 
ion tyrant Land were brought to the executioner’s block, and it 
was not sixty years old when the House of Stuart was igno- 
miniously driven out of the kingdom. This Church in its con- 
tinued existence has kept watch of that long game of “in and 
out” at which the French Kings have been compelled to play, 
while the interludes have been diversified with Bonapartist up- 
heavals and episodes, until at length, all parties on both sides, 
are retired to private life and the French Republic rises on the 
ruin of their plans and hopes. Surely a throne cannot stand as 
a fit emblem of stability. 

In a sermon preached before the American Education 
Society i in May, 1855, by Professor W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., there 
is a passage which finds a fitting place in this connection. ; 

** We may be * ba confident that the Church of Christ in this 
country has irrefragably evinced the inherent and persistent power of 
vital Christianity to organize its own simple forms, and supply its own 
few outward wants. Visible churches die out of localities far less under 
the Voluntary System, than under the Establishment. Go among the 
hills, where a sparse population wrings a bare livelihood from the thin 
and sterile soil, and you find ‘a feeble Church,’ as it is called, but a 
Church that never ceases to be among the hills, because it draws what 
life it has from free-will and not from ancestral revenues. But how 
many a Church, whose material, moneyed, foundation dates back to the 
days of the Plantagenets and the Tudors has disappeared from the sum 
of national life and vital influences, and exists, now, only as an invest- 
ment in the funds or the national debt, because the invisible Church, in 
the outset, was not laden with its proper responsibility, and as a penalty 
in the end, ceased to exist altogether as a moral force in the nation.” 

Of the eleven churches which we have enumerated above, 
no one of them, we think, can claim to hold within itself a 
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larger volume of important history than this First Church of 
Hartford. Though the Pilgrim Church of Plymouth, in some 
respects, must always stand foremost in the thought and affec- 
tion of the Sons of New England, and though it did originally 
more truly than any other represent the germinal American 
ideas both in Church and State, yet the current of its public 
history as a Church has run along a comparatively narrow 
channel. 

The first Church at Salem, as the mother Church of the ° 
Massachusetts Bay, by the simplicity of its origin, and all the 
interesting circumstances attending its organization, is one 
which the historical student loves to study. 

The first Church of Boston has held a prominent position 
through all the years of its history. The four Johns, following 
in succession in its ministry from the outset, John Wilson, John 
Cotton, John Norton and John Davenport, were enough to 
give it an early celebrity. But in a town like Boston, other 
churches of the same order were springing up from time to 
time, as years passed on to divide with it the ecclesiastical 
honors and dignities of the place. 

We repeat therefore that the First Church of Hartford, 
looked at through the two hundred and fifty years of its exist- 
ence, seems to us to present a volume of history as interesting 
and important as can be shown by any one of the early New 
England churches. It was fortunate as the quarter millenial 
anniversary of this ancient church came round, that it found a 
man in the pastoral office, so imbued with the historic spirit 
and so impressed with the greatness of the history with which 
he had to deal, that his enthusiasm was kindled and his best 
powers evoked for the task before him. Beginning this study 
at an early date that he might gather and arrange the subject- 
matter for a sermon, such as should be worthy of the occasion, 
he found the material so abundant and so worthy of preserva- 
tion, that it could not possibly be compassed in a single public 
discourse, however lengthy. What was meant for a sermon 
turned at last into this weighty volume of 500 pages, crowded 
from beginning to end with facts, principles, discussions, bio- 
graphical and historical anecdotes, all centering about one theme 
and thoroughly germane to the purpose. 
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The ten churches which preceded this in the order of their 
New England existence have celebrated their 250th anniver- 
saries with sermons, anthems, and songs of rejoicing, and with 
rich historical addresses. But it is quite safe to say that no 
one of them has surpassed this in the largeness of its prepara- 
tion for the event and in the amplitude of its commemorative 
exercises. 

It tends to give a peculiar interest to this church, that such 

*a man as Thomas Hooker was its chief founder and early 
minister. The question has not unfrequently been raised, 
which was the greater man, Thomas Hooker or John Cotton ? 
They were both men who had been judged to be truly eminent, 
as preachers and scholars, in their own land, before coming to 
these shores. The offices they had filled in the university, and 
their fame as pulpit orators attest the rank they held among 
their English brethren. 

And yet they were different. If we have the right idea of 
them, Mr. Cotton was the more showy and brilliant man, and 
Mr. Hooker the more solid, with larger breadth of understand- 
ing. Both of them wrote books on the great ecclesiastical ° 
questions of their day, and with such ability that their Puritan 
brethren left behind in England inclined to sit at their feet as 
learners and receive instruction from them out of this far-off 
wilderness. 

By the writings of Mr. Hooker, and by what he did after his 
removal from Cambridge to Hartford, it is evident that he was 
not altogether pleased with what was passing, both in Church 
and State, in the Massachusetts Bay. While he was a Puritan, 
and not a Separatist, using that word in its strict historical 
sense, he was yet a Puritan with more of a Separatist leaning 
and affinity than were John Cotton and Richard Mather. He 
would have been better contented than they with a church of 
the type which the old Salem Church had at its first organiza- 
tion in 1629. He would not have admired so much as they 
that stately and elaborate construction which the Synod of 
1648 finished just after his death and called a Congregational 
Church. He seemed to have a larger confidence in man as 
man. The Connecticut Colony, which was formed by compa- 
nies going directly from the Bay, did not adopt the severer 
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features of the Massachusetts system, and Mr. Hooker is 
believed to have had as much to do in this as any other man. 

It was in the pulpit that his powers were at their best. Dr. 
Walker is true to all the early New England traditions when 
he gives him a very eminent rank as a preacher. A few pas- 
sages from his estimate of him in this regard will interest our 


readers : 


‘* The stories told of Hooker’s preaching are striking. One is of the: 
presence at one of his Chelmsford lectures of some boon companions, 
led by a man who, for ‘ ungodly diversion and merriment, said unto his 
companions, Come let us go hear what that bawling Hooker will say.’ 
The man had not been long in the church before the quick and powerful 
word of God, in the mouth of his faithful Hooker, pierced the soul of 
him, and he came out with an awakened and distressed soul, and by the 
further blessing of God upon Mr. Hooker’s ministry, he arrived unto a 
true conversion.” 

‘‘Another is an incident of his preaching in the ‘Great Church of 
Leicester,’ ten miles west of his humble birth-place at Marfield, and 
while still his parents were living there. One of the town burgesses set 
acompany of fiddlers playing in the church-yard. But the fiddlers could 
neither drown the preacher nor draw away the hearers. Whereupon 
the burgess went to the church-door to hear what it was that so 
enchained the congregation. But getting once within sound of that 
voice, and the reach of the barbed arrows of utterance shot from the 
preacher’s lips, himself fell down wounded, and became indeed so peni- 
tent a convert as to be at length a sincere professor and practicer of the 
gospel whereof he had been a persecutor.” 


These instances are drawn from Cotton Mather’s Life of 
Hooker in the Magnalia. 

But Dr. Walker continues in a direct analysis of Hooker’s 
power, and from the estimate which he has thus embodied we: 
take a few sentences from p. 123: 


‘*The aim is the persuasion of men. And to this purpose the preacher 
brings a fecundity of mind, a power of spiritual anatomy, an amplitude 
and variousness of illustration, and an energy of utterance, which are 
absolutely marvelous. Especially striking is this wonderfulness of 
resource in analyzing the moral phenomena antecedent to and attending 
on conversion. To most modern readers the proportion of consideration 
will seem excessive which Mr. Hooker gives to the experiences of the 
soul in mere ‘preparation’ for conversion. He has volumes on these 
antecedent exercises of the spirit before it gets to the point of trust in 
Christ. He laid himself open, even while he lived, to the remark of the 
shrewd Rev. Nathaniel Ward, of Ipswich, Mass.: ‘Mr. Hooker, you 
make as good Christians before men are in Christ as ever they are after; 
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would I were but as good a Christian now as you make men while they 
are but preparing for Christ.’ ” 


An interesting and instructive anecdote connected with Mr. 
Hooker’s preaching is related in Gov. Winthrop’s Journal, as 
also in Mather’s Magnalia. 

When it was settled that Mr. Hooker’s church was to remove 
to Connecticut, another church was organized in Cambridge to 
take its place. ‘This occurred in February, 1636, and Mr. 
Thomas Shepard, a choice minister and scholar, then recently 
arrived from England, was ordained as its minister. Mr. 
Shepard’s wife having died soon after reaching these shores, he, 
in October, 1637, was united in marriage with Joanna Hooker, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Hooker. So she came back from 
Hartford to her old home at Cambridge. This fact of itself 
would make it natural that her father should, from time to 
time, visit Cambridge. But besides this, he was often called to 
the Massachusetts Bay on public business. In the month of 
May, 1639, Gov. Winthrop makes the following record : 


‘*Mr. Haynes, the governour of Connecticut, and Mr. Hooker, etc., 
came into the bay and staid near a month.” 


On the 26th of June this is his entry: 


‘*Mr. Hooker being to preach at Cambridge, the governour (this is his 
way of naming himself) and many others went to hear him, though the 
governour did very seldom go from his own congregation on the Lord’s 
day. He preached in the afternoon, and having gone on with much 
strength of voice and intention of spirit about a quarter of an hour, he 
was at a stand and told the people that God had deprived him both of 
his strength and matter, etc., and so went forth, and about half an hour 
after returned again, and went on to very good purpose about two 
hours.” 


This record shows that it was a great treat to hear Mr. 
Hooker preach. He had been absent from Cambridge only 
three years, and the old settlers about Boston must have been 
quite familiar with his style of pulpit address. Yet Mr. Win- 
throp “and many others” hastened out to Cambridge to hear 
him, thovgh the proceeding was deemed a little disorderly. 

The accident that befel him shows that he was without a 
manuscript, and so helps, incidentally, to confirm the well- 
known statement of Cotton Mather: 
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‘‘T suppose the first preacher that ever preached with notes in our 
New England was the Rev. Warham” [John Warham, of Windsor]. 


It is a comfort, also, for humbler men who have been in a 
like predicament, to know that so great a man as Thomas 
Hooker, long used to extemporaneous speech, could lose his 
thread of discourse in the presence of his audience and search 
in vain to find it, even though they might not be able, under . 
such circumstances, to gather confidence and courage for a two 
hours’ notable address afterwards. 

It is time, however, that we should take a rapid and bird’s- 
eye view of this volume as a whole. The author has attempted 
to embody an outline but continuous history of this First 
Church of Hartford from its English roots down to its outmost 
American branches. 

In the first chapter the general condition of England, eccle- 
siastically, just prior to the organization of this church, is 
described, and the previous movements of the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth and the early colonies to the Massachusetts Bay are 
briefly but clearly stated. 

In the second chapter the life of Mr. Thomas Hooker in his 
English home, before his departure for America at the age of 
forty-seven, is carefully traced. 

In the third chapter there is a like review of the English 
life of Mr. Samuel Stone, Mr. Hooker’s associate in the 
ministry. 

The fourth chapter comprises the founding of the church at 
Newtown (Cambridge), and its history during the three years 
of its stay in that place. 

The fifth embraces its history at Hartford until the death of 
Mr. Hooker in 1647. 

Chapter sixth is entitled, “Thomas Hooker’s Writings,” and 
is valuable as giving the reader an easy opportunity to study 
the character and the action of Mr. Hooker’s mind in his liter- 
ary compositions. It has long been well known that Mr. John 
Higginson, very soon after Mr. Hooker’s death in 1647, trans- 
eribed a large number (two hundred, it is said) of his sermons 
and sent them to England for publication. Many of them were 
published, as were also others of his writings which belong to 
his earlier life in England. 
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John Higginson was the oldest son of Mr. Francis Higgin- 
son, of Salem, who came over in 1629 and died the year follow- 
ing, leaving a wife and a large family of children. His widow, 
and her little ones, were kindly cared for by the magistrates 
of the Massachusetts Colony. John was about sixteen years 
old at the time of his father’s death, and after being assisted in 
his edueation, he was, in 1636, made chaplain of the fort which 
the younger John Winthrop, afterward governor of Connecti- 
eut, had been building at the mouth of the Connecticut River. 
In 1641 he was called to Hartford as a teacher in the school, 
and at the same time he put himself under the theological 
instruction of Mr. Hooker. He was thus brought into near 
and intimate relations with him, and this connection lasted about 
two years. In 1643 Mr. Higginson became associate pastor 
with Rev. Henry Whitfield, of Guilford, Conn. It was while 
he was laboring in this connection that Mr. Hooker died. 
Whether the work of transcribing Mr. Hooker’s sermons was 
undertaken of his own motion, or whether he was moved 
thereto by the suggestions and assistance of others, we know 
not; but the labor involved in this enterprise was of no little 
magnitude. 

In Appendix V., Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull has given a 
carefully-prepared list of Mr. Hooker’s published writings— 
those published while he was yet living, as also after his death. 
A glance at this list will show him to have been an author to a 
far greater extent than would naturally have been supposed 
when the outward conditions of his life are considered. 

Chapters seventh and eighth are largely employed in throw- 
ing light upon a very important section of our early New Eng- 
land history. It was at Hartford that the first public excite- 
ment began over the question of the relation of baptized 
children to the church. The Puritans of the Massachusetts 
Bay and of the two colonies in Connecticut had just come out 
of the Established Church of England, where all the children 
were passed along through the various stages of Christian cer- 
emony and culture, till they grew up in manhood and woman- 
hood to a regular membership in the English Church. But 
one of the chief objects which the Puritans had in mind in 
coming to these shores was to leave behind the falsities and 
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corruptions of the Establishment. They founded their churches 
here on the principle that none could be members, in full com- 
munion, unless they could first give an account of an inward 
work of the Spirit on their souls eventuating in a change of 
heart. Soon the question began to press heavily upon them, 
what, upon this basis, was to become of the children, and what 
was to be their relation to the Church of God ? 

This was one of the questions that early caused disturbance 
in the church at Hartford, though Dr. Walker thinks that this 
was not the chief cause of the fierce contention that for many 
years rent and divided its membership. By the minute and 
careful manner in which the author has investigated the church 
troubles of those times, both in Connecticut and in the Bay, he 
has enlarged the boundaries of our knowledge and made the 
path easier for the future historian. The way in which these 
troubles, led on through successive steps, to the Conference or 
Council of 1657 and to the Synod of 1662, which enacted into 
a law the Half-way Covenant, is fully set forth and exhibited. 

Chapter ninth is entitled, “Isaac Foster and Early Church 
Usages.” Mr. Foster’s ministry was very brief. He was set- 
tled in 1679, and died in 1682. After a short account of his 
origin and of his pastorate, the chapter is chiefly employed in 
setting forth the customs of those days, prevailing in the sanc- 
tuary and in, society—the ways of assembling the congregation 
on the Sabbath, the style of preaching and of singing, the seat- 
ing of the people, marriages, etc. 

The tenth chapter is occupied with the ministry of Mr. 
Timothy Woodbridge. This was the first long pastorate in the 
history of the church. Indeed, this church never had a really 
long pastorate, such as have been common in our New England 
history. Mr. Trowbridge was settled from 1685 to 1732—forty- 
seven years. Dr. Nathan Strong was pastor from 1774 to 1816 
—forty-two years. Dr. Joel Hawes continued from 1818 to 
1867—forty-nine years—though he was sole pastor only forty- 
four years. The other pastorates of the church have, on the 
average, been brief. In the Old Church of Norwich, Conn., 
the two consecutive ministries of Rev. Benjamin Lord and Dr. 
Joseph Strong lasted from 1717 to 1834—one hundred and 
seventeen years—and that too notwithstanding these ministries 
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overlapped by six years. In the First Church in Roxbury, 
Mass., the consecutive ministries of Rev. John Eliot and Rev. 
Nehemiah Walker, overlapping by two years, reached from 
1632 to 1750—one hundred and eighteen years. The ministry 
of Mr. Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, including three 
years of labor before his ordination, was sixty years. The 
ministry of Mr. Timothy Edwards, at South Windsor, Conn., 
including four years of continuous service before ordination, 
was sixty-three years. Dr. Stephen Williams was pastor at 
Longmeadow, Mass., from 1717 to 1783—sixty-six years. Rev. 
Laban Ainsworth was pastor at Jaffrey, N. H., from 1782 to 
1858—seventy years. 

It was death, however, that caused these shorter pastorates 
at Hartford during more than two hundred years of the 
church’s existence, for all the pastors, up to the time of Dr. 
Hawes, and including him, died in office. 

Chapter eleventh covers the ministry of Rev. Daniel Wads- 
worth, reaching from 1732 to 1747. This was a stormy and 
exciting period in the ecclesiastical history of New England, 
for it included the first three visits of Whitefield to this 
country, though the first of these was passed at the south, and 
did not reach New England. In the second and third visits he 
moved among the churches of New England as a violently dis- 
turbing agency, though we should now add, a beneficent 
agency. Harvard and Yale Colleges set themselves against 
him with all their force. The great majority of the ministers 
regarded him as only a religious fire-brand. But he had many 
firm and abiding friends, and among them were some of the 
very chiefest of the New England divines like Edwards, 
Bellamy, Wheelock, Hopkins, and others. In the later visits 
which he made to this country (for there were seven in all), he 
encountered far less opposition than in the earlier years. This 
chapter, embracing the ministry of Mr. Wadsworth, is consider- 
ably occupied with these Whitefieldian tumults and excite- 
ments. 

In addition to the troubles occasioned by Mr. Whitefield’s 
movements, Mr. Wadsworth’s ministry was disturbed by ques- 
tions such as were apt to arise in New England parishes in con- 
nection with the building of a new Meeting-House. This per- 
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plexing subject in one form or another was on the docket at 
Hartford from 1727 to 1740. 

The title of chapter twelfth is “ Edward Dorr and his times.” 
As Rev. Daniel Wadsworth had officiated during the last days 
of Rev. Timothy Woodbridge and then succeeded him in the 
ministry, so Rev. Edward Dorr, in his turn, was for a time 
before Mr. Wadsworth’s death his assistant, and after his death 
his successor. His ministry was an able one, though exercised 
in troublous times. The agitations about Mr. Whitefield and 
his work, the heavy burdens and anxieties attending the French 
and Indian war, the high excitements which filled the ten years 
preceding the opening of the Revolution, were unfavorable for 
the peace and prosperity of the churches. Mr. Dorr continued 
from 1748 to 1772, when he died at the age of forty-nine. 

After an interval of nearly a year and a half, in which the 
Society was endeavoring to find some suitable person to take 
Mr. Dorr’s place, choice was made of Rev. Nathan Strong, 
son of Rev. Nathan Strong of Coventry, and he was ordained, 
January 5, 1774. He was graduated at Yale in 1769, and had 
been tutor in the College. Chapter thirteenth is occupied 
with his ministry,—the most notable ministry, all things con- 
sidered, which the church had enjoyed since the death of Mr. 
Hooker. We cannot venture to enter upon any of the details 
of this ministry, reaching from 1774 to 1816, but must refer 
the reader to the book, where the story is graphically told. 
There have not been many men, in all our New England his- 
tory, who can show a record of more power and influence in 
their generation, than that of Dr. Nathan Strong of Hartford. 

The ministry of Dr. Joel Hawes, which followed and covered 
the years from 1818 to 1867, was as notable in its way as that 
of Dr. Strong. It would be difficult to find two men more 
unlike than Dr. Strong and his successor. And yet there was 
a large volume of evangelical power in Dr. Hawes, and no 
ministry in this ancient church was ever more fruitful in spirit- 
ual growth and prosperity than his. Without the arts of 
oratory he was yet a powerful pulpit orator. Without the 
graces of learning he kept a firm hold upon one of the most 
cultivated audiences in New England, for a long course of 
years. The fourteenth chapter of the book contains the record 
of his long and able ministry. 
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Four other ministers, in these later years, have been pastors 
of this church, viz: Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., Rev. George 
H. Gould, D.D., Rev. Elias H. Richardson, and Rev. George 
Leon Walker, D.D. All these are now living except Rev. Mr. 
Richardson, who ably and faithfully served the church for 
nearly seven years, though struggling with intirmities which 
finally cut short his days, at the age of fifty-five. Dr. Walker 
says, ‘‘ He was the first of the ministers of this church to die 
elsewhere than in Hartford, or to be buried elsewhere than in 
Hartford soil.” 

In taking leave of this volume we have to say that the liv- 
ing public, as well as future generations, owe a debt to one who 
incorporates a piece of history of this kind as faithfully and 
laboriously as this is done. The history of the smallest and 
humblest church, for two hundred and fifty years, involves a 
mass of details, intensely interesting, and instructive. It 
addresses itself alike to the intellect and the heart. 

But the church whose story is here embodied has a histor- 
ical standing of a very high order. You may measure it 
against almost any other organization of the kind in New Eng- 
land, in respect to the number of eminent and cultivated 
persons that have been enrolled in its membership, or by refer- 
ence to the whole amount of wealth which it has poured into 
the various streams of public beneficence, or in various other 
ways, and it will not suffer in the comparison. Its history was 
never written out and published before except in sectional and 
fragmentary ways. Here it is minute and continuous, and the 
work shows a careful exactness at almost every point. 

On page sixteen we notice a slight confusion of historical 
dates. After speaking of the arrival of the Salem company in 
the summer of 1629, we read, that on the 30th day of May of 
this same year 1629, sailed out of Plymouth in England another 
vessel, bringing many godly families, among them some men to 
be afterward known in the annals of Connecticut, ete. 

It was on the 20th of March that this ship, the “ Mary and 
John ” sailed out of Plymouth. It was in March, 1630, that 
it sailed. It is true in the old way of reckoning the year the 
time of sailing was in the very last days of the year 1629, and 
might be stated 1629-30. But we commonly say of the 
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departure from England of that Dorchester (afterwards Wind- 
sor) church, that it was March 20, 1630. 

May 30th was the day of its landing on these New England 
shores, if the way it came on shore can be called a landing. 
Captain Squeb, the commander of the “ Mary and John,” 
whose very name suggests that he would be equal to such an 
act of meanness, set the whole company of the passengers 
ashore at Nantucket, with their goods and their cattle, and 
left them to shift for themselves. 

The only church in New England entitled to keep the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its organization, during 
this year 1884, is the First Church of Ipswich, Mass. Then, 
in the next year will follow Newbury, Hingham, and Wey- 
mouth, all in Massachusetts, and afterwards, from year to year, 
these occasions will occur at still more frequent intervals. It is 
well for the people of our own times, thus to live over the 
experiences of the early New England generations, and learn 
the valuable lessons which such a review is fitted to impart. 


VOL. VII. 
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Articte VI.—THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN USE OF THE 
' BIBLE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


In the March number of the Wew Fnglander for 1884 we 
called attention to “Moral Defects in Sunday School Teach- 
ing.” The response of satisfaction which has come to the 
writer from a large number of Christian readers indicates a 
revolt of sentiment from the teaching which is given to our 
children in the Old Testament, far wider than, in the absence 
of any other public protest, we had supposed to exist. We 
find in the Old Testament lessons for the Sunday school in 
1884 the same objectionable, and, as it seems to us, positively 
mischievous teaching, as that which we criticised in the lessons 
for 1883. Even from those, who do not feel prepared to say 
as much as will be said in this Article, come strong symptoms 
of dissatisfaction. The Rev. Dr. Meredith, the leader of the 
Boston organization of Sunday school teachers for Bible study, 
gave notice, at the meeting of the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation last June, that there must be a change, or there would 
be a break. He is reported by Zhe Congregationalist to have 
said, that he “would not teach boys and girls lessons from the 
Old Testament at all in the Sunday school, but would teach 
them about Christ, and then would teach the Old Testament 
later.” 

Until Christian people learn how to use the Old Testament 
in its proper subordination to the New, it will be safest not to 
attempt to teach what they do not understand. But when the 
rags of heathenish superstition which are found, not wholly 
stripped away from men of God in the tenth century before 
Christ, are exhibited to our Sunday schools as belonging to 
that seamless robe of Divine Truth, which was worn by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, it is time to interrupt the teacher: “ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest?” We speak strongly, but 
under a profound conviction of the damage which is being 
done by this ignorant building of wormy timber into the hull 
of the ship which is destined to the perilous voyage of life. 
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The Sunday school teaching of to-day assumes the truth of a 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, which was 
first put into creed-form by Swiss theologians in the Helvetic 
Consensus Formula of 1675. That Formula was put forth as 
a protest against the liberal theology taught in the famous 
school of Saumur in France, especially upon the three points 
of Biblical Inspiration, Predestination, and the Imputation of 
Adam’s sin. Dr. Schaff, in his History of Creeds, says of it: 
“Tt gradually lost its hold upon the Swiss churches, and was 
allowed to die, and:to be buried without mourners. Neverthe- 
less, the theology which it represents continues to be advocated 
by a respectable school of strict Calvinists in Europe, and espe- 
cially in America.” 

With respect to Biblical Inspiration, the Swiss theologians 
teach, that not only all the thoughts but all the words of the 
Scripture, its very consonants, and even its vowels (which last 
according to Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, were not fully 
developed, as at present, till the seventh century of the Chris- 
tian era), are all divinely inspired and free from error. 

While no scholar to-day entertains this extravagant claim, a 
great many people entertain its fundamental error, and upon 
this the present Sunday school teaching is based, with the 
vicious results which we criticise. 

This fundamental error is in confounding /nspiration with 
inerrancy, which, as Dr. Briggs has shown in his Biblical 
Studies, is not a Protestant doctrine. The great work of 
modern criticism is to put an end to this confusion, which, so 
long as it exists, hinders the inspiration of the Scriptures from 
being recognized for what it is. Scholars have been forced to 
admit that diplomatic accuracy in statements of facts cannot be 
honestly claimed for the Bible, at least in some particulars of 
chronology, history, and science. But on the other hand, it 
has been demonstrated, that there was a work of God in Israel 
which could only have proceeded from a word of God in 
Israel, as in no other nation ;—a unique and wonderful prog- 
ress, in Israel alone, from dim and rude to clear and glorious 
ideals of God’s character and government, from moral weak- 
ness to moral power, from a political church to a spiritual, from 
the hope of a national and external to the hope of a world-wide 
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and heart-purifying salvation. What the inspiration of the 
Old Testament is, is thus made manifest, as the Divine Cause 
commensurate and congruous with the Divine effect,—the moral 
power proceeding from the Spirit of God, which wrought this 
progressive illumination and redemption in the pupils of the 
Spirit. We can concede that these pupils made blunders, 
without disparagement to the Teaching Spirit, while it is so 
clear that they made the progress, which is apparent in a con- 
trast of Samuel and Gad with their successors, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. It is the progress, which learners make from low 
to high attainments, which shows what their teaching is. 

It cannot be too much deplored, that the Sunday school 
teaching, laying a foundation either for the faith or the skepti- 
cism of riper years, still holds to the literal and mechanical 
notion of the inspiration of the Scriptures, still fails to grasp 
the moral and spiritual reality of it, still perpetuates the 
absurdity of representing the occasional mistakes of ancient 
men of God as of equal authority with the Divine Teaching 
which ultimately corrected them, still puts child-faith into the 
old brick forts in face of rifled guns, instead of the Gibraltar- 
rock of the authority of Christ as the supreme Critic of what- 
ever claims to be a word of God. 

Even though it should seem to a hopeful mind that the old 
brick forts can be held against the rifled guns, yet, in view of 
the changes in Christian thought which have taken place since 
inspiration was claimed for the Hebrew vowel points, it is no 
longer premature to consider the alternative,—/f they should 
be knocked about our ears, what then? A wise teaching will 
at least forecast such a possibility, and show the Gibraltar-rock, 
which in any case is impregnable. 

And yet, there are many who affirm, that if we permit our- 
selves to question any statement that any ancient prophet made 
as a word of God, or the historical accuracy of any fact reported 
as such in the Bible, it destroys all faith, and leaves us no sure 
word of God at all. 

This must be plainly characterized as mere nonsense. Take 
the Beatitudes, take the Sermon on the Mount. Is it not the 
height of absurdity, to maintain that one must believe that 
Balaam’s ass spoke with a human voice, or that Samuel order 
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ing a war of revenge was divinely authorized, as he thought he 
was, to do so, before one can rest with an unfaltering trust in 
the word of the Lord Jesus,—“ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
Sor they shall see God ?” 

Men in a panic become irrational. The changed conception 
of Divine inspiration, which study of the Scriptures has neces- 
sitated, has given rise to a panic as blind in its inferences as it 
is praiseworthy in its impulse. We have been obliged to drop 
the fiction of an unerring accuracy of statement, and to grasp 
the truth of a Divine moral influence progressively illuminating 
and redeeming its pupils, as the real historical fact of inspira- 
tion. From fancying that whatever was said or done by these 
pupils at any time proceeded from the Spirit of God—however 
repugnant to what we have been taught by Christ—we are 
forced to regard their historical progress out of darkness into 
light, out of weakness into power, as the convincing sign of 
the work of the Spirit. From treating the Old Testament as 
codrdinate with the New, we have come to recognize it as sub- 
ordinate, the sayings of its prophets as authoritative only so far 
as summed up, sealed, and confirmed to us by the authority of 
the Son of God. Could these ancient seers revisit earth, among 
the many surprises awaiting them the greatest would be, to 
find some delusions, that were common to them with their 
semi-heathenish countrymen, exalted by an irrational bibliolatry 
to an authority as unquestioned as that of him who said: “Z 
am the light of the world.” 

This is the anti-christian use, which is still occasionally made 
of the Bible in the Sunday school ;—anti-christian, because 
derogatory to the supreme authority of Christ as the Divine 
Critic of “whatever was written afore-time ;” anti-christian, 
because teaching views of God’s ways toward men which were 
corrected by Christ, and even by prophets long before Christ ; 
anti-christian, because exposing Christian faith, encumbered 
with anti-christian notions, to unjust suspicion and rejection. 


This summer, two of the thorniest subjects have been 
selected for our children from the second book of Samuel, 
the treatment of which illustrates this anti-christian use of the 
Bible in a way to promote the skepticism, which sooner or 
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later rises up against unwise teaching with the protest of 
abused intelligence. 

The first is in the story of the death of Uzzah (ch. vi.). 
King David was conducting the ark in a solemn procession to 
Jerusalem. It was transported on a cart. The oxen came 
near oversetting cart and all. Uzzah took hold of the ark to 
save it. He was struck dead on the spot. This teaches our 
children how God will punish those who profane sacred 
things. The ritual of the ark was, “ Ye shall not touch it lest 
ye die.” Uzzah touched it, and died, a monument of the 
righteous justice of God. 

Notwithstanding, everybody sympathizes with Uzzah. He 
acted as we would act, if we saw our church on fire. He was 
doing his best to prevent a great catastrophe to the holiest 
thing in the land. At the worst, it was a pious forgetfulness 
of the command, Hands off. “He might have known that 
God could take care of his own ark,” remarks the Sunday 
school editor, in naive agreement with the Knickerbocker. 
who refused to help pay for a lightning-rod to the church, saying, 
“Tf the Lord wants to dunder down his own house, let him 
dunder.” 

A fair and candid review of the situation increases our diffi- 
culty in accepting what befell Uzzah as an illustration of the 
justice of God. 

Uzzah certainly violated the ritual, “‘ Ye shall not touch it.” 
But he was not the chief offender. King David superin- 
tended the affair. He undertook to cart the ark. This also 
was against the ritual, which required it to be carried on 
men’s shoulders by poles passed through its side-rings. Had 
it been so carried, it would not have been exposed to the dan- 
ger of being overset, from which Uzzah tried to save it. 
Uzzah acted in the spirit, if not in the letter, of the ritual 
which required the safest mode of carriage. Yet he was slain 
in trying to avert the consequence of King David’s neglect 
of the ritual. The chief offender escapes. The subordinate 
suffers. This is often man’s way, but it is not God’s way of 
justice. 

Furthermore, this took place at a time when the Mosaic 
ritual was extensively disregarded by the best men. Many 
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-scholars say that the ritual did not exist at that time in the 
form now contained in the Bible. But whether so or not, all 
scholars agree that Samuel and David, and other eminent 
men, acted contrary to it, as though it either did not exist, or 
had been forgotten. This adds to the difficulty of regarding 
Uzzah’s death as a work of Divine justice. The most excus- 
able of all ritual irregularities in a time that was full of them 
is singled out for a stroke of avenging wrath. 

A reasonable solution of this difficulty was suggested twenty 
years ago by Dean Stanley, in his History of the Jewish 
Church. He records a very ancient Jewish tradition that a 
thunder storm occurred during the procession. He points out 
that the name given to the spot—“ Perez-Uzzah”—may well 
be understood to mean, “the Storm of Uzzah.” The situation 
thus put before us is vivid and intelligible. The storm burst. 
The oxen were frightened. The ark was in danger. Uzzah 
did his best to keep it from upsetting. A moment after, the 
lightning struck him. It was a remarkable coincidence. The 
terror and the superstition of the times expressed itself in 
the remark of the historian, “ God smote him there for his 
error.” 

Of course no one can be positive that this took place exactly 
so. But the Jewish tradition, appealing to some expressions 
in the Psalms, points to this. Beyond question, we must 
choose between this reasonable solution and the one which is 
taught in the Sunday school—that, in an age when the Mosaic 
ritual was widely departed from by the teachers of the people, 
and in a proceeding in which King David himself had delib- 
erately disregarded it, and in a sudden emergency of danger, 
which might well have excused a well-intended though 
irregular act, God singled out the humble individual who was 
piously trying to avert disaster, and blasted him as a monu- 
ment of his righteous displeasure. 

Whatever foreboding of mischief any one may have enter- 
tained in fears about “a new departure ” in higher schools of 
Christian thought, there is no cause for them as yet in the 
Sunday school. There is here and there an admission in the 
“lesson helps” that Uzzah’s story is a hard one, and that we 
cannot hope to explain it on Christian principles. The nearest 
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approach to truth in this dealing with it is the confession of 
ignorance, which puts it among the enigmas of the old dispen- 
sation. 

It is time to attempt a Christian revision of the mistaken 
opinion of the Hebrew writer, that “ God smote Uzzah for 
his error.” Men thought he did. But they did not know 
opr God as Christ has taught us to know him. They thought 
that comets and storms and epidemic sicknesses were signs of 
the wrath of God. But Christ has revealed to us the Father. 
He has thus lifted the burden of terror and gloom from 
human hearts beset by the ills of life. The evils that befall 
us when we are trying to do our duty, as Uzzah was, are no 
sign that God is jealous and hard to please. “ Jf there be a 
willing mind,” says Paul, “ it 7s accepted.” Even our mis- 
takes, through ignorance or forgetfulness, when the heart and 
spirit are right, though they may have evil consequences in 
the nature of things, are followed by no curse of Divine ven- 
geance. The heathen thought so. The Hebrews of Uzzah’s 
time thought as the heathen thought. But Christ tells us that 
God deals with us as with his children. It is for our faith, not 
our performances, that he accepts us. It is in this better 
knowledge of God, which has come in place of the supersti- 
tions of the ancient world, that our children are to be pointed 
to the reality of Divine Revelation, and their debt of gratitude 
to the Holy Spirit. 


The other instance of the anti-christian teaching found in 
the Sunday school lessons for this summer, is in the story of 
the Census and the Pestilence. There are two versions of it 
(2 Sam. xxiv. and 1 Chron. xxi.). They differ so in their details 
as to show the impossibility of maintaining that every fact is 
stated without error in the Bible. The substance of the story 
is this: David wanted to take a census. His general, Joab, a 
treacherous murderer, had religious scruples against it. David 
insisted, and it was done; but imperfectly, so did Joab’s con- 
science go against it. Thereupon the prophet Gad comes to 
David and tells him he has sinned, and may choose in which of 
three ways he will be punished—by famine, or war, or pesti- 
lence. David chooses the pestilence, which breaks out, rages 
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three days, and destroys seventy thousand men. Thereupon 
David offers a sacrifice, and the plague is stayed. 
It is very surprising to find a wretch like Joab with a con- 
_science in such a matter. Also, to find a sinner offered the 
privilege of selecting the way in which God shall punish him. 
Still more surprising is it to find Christian clergymen teaching 
children that they are to see in this event the righteous way 
of God in visiting punishment upon a nation for the misdeed 
of a ruler. 

Nations suffer terribly for their rulers’ sins. But not like 
this. Louis XIV. aud Louis XV. misgoverned France, and 
the Reign of Terror followed. The ambition of Napoleon cost 
the lives of millions of his countrymen. But in this case, if 
David sinned at all, it must have been in some secret pride of 
heart. To represent this as justly punished by the ravages of 
a pestilence is a monstrous misrepresentation of the ways of 
God. David, in the height of the pestilence, exclaimed: 
“ These sheep, what have they done? Let thy hand be against 
me.” 

The census, in itself, was no sin. Moses is recorded as hav- 
ing taken a census previously by a Divine direction. The 
book of Exodus directs that at every census each man shall 
pay a certain tax, “that there be no plague.” The Jewish his- 
torian, Josephus, says that David’s sin was omitting to pay 
this tax. So the plague followed. We now know better than 
Josephus, and better than the Sunday school doctors, who say 
that the census itself was asin. The only sin, in connection 
with which a pestilence could go as a punishment, was a sin 
against the laws of health. 

This happened in an Eastern land, where filth-diseases rage 
in consequence of summer heats acting on garbage, offal and 
other putrefying substances. It was in the wheat harvest. It 
was not remarkable, except in the fact of its coincidence with 
the census. Happening at the same time was to the people 
good proof of a connection in the way of cause and effect. 
Especially, because of the popular reluctance to have the cen- 
sus taken, as shown in Joab’s opposition. Professor Robertson 
Smith remarks, that the census was somehow in contravention 
of public sentiment. To understand that, we must bear in 
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mind the wide-spread belief in ancient times that remarkable 
prosperity was in danger of the Divine jealousy. Men who 
had had a long and brilliant career, like David, were thought 
specially exposed to be overtaken by some great calamity. An. 
act like a census, a display of the great resources of the king, 
might draw from jealous heaven some humiliating stroke. 
Only on such a basis can we account for the conscience that 
such a hardened man as Joab showed in the affair. There is 
abundant evidence of the prevalence of heathen ideas in Israel 
at that time, and this fear of what the Greeks called the divine 
nemesis was one of them. David himself seems to have been 
above this fear. The book of Chronicles states (xxvii. 23), 
that in his census he had pious regard to the Divine promise, 
that the people should be multiplied as the stars of heaven. 
This of itself disposes of the notion that his census showed 
a punishable pride. 

But David was not altogether above the superstitions of the 
time. In the agony of the pestilence he succumbed to the 
popular interpretation of it as a punishment for what he had 
done. He was not able to say what a prominent religious 
journal says this July about the cholera panic in France: 
“These plagues are no longer black terrors, as they were in 
past centuries. We understand their cause, and can limit 
their spread. Great plagues are a thing of the past.” It is 
singular that our Sunday school editors should lose all this 
intelligence, and know no more about the plague at Jerusalem 
than David did. 

Allusion has been made to the variations in the two versions 
of the story, which show that the tradition is inaccurate in 
details. One account says God moved David to take the 
census ; the other, Satan provoked him. One says it was seven 
years of famine; the other, three, that was offered him among 
the alternative punishments. One says fifty shekels of silver ; 
the other, six hundred shekels of gold, that were paid for the 
sacrifice. The two accounis also vary in giving the sum of 
the census. Where there are such variations, we may well 
believe that there may be other departures from historical 
accuracy. This suggestion enables us easily to explain the 
surprising incident, that David was offered by the prophet 
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Gad the privilege of choosing how he should be punished for 
his alleged sin, and that he had in the pestilence his choice. 

It is very plain that if David, after all was over, had made 
the remark, that he would rather have had the calamity, if it 
were to come, come as it did, in the form of a short though 
sharp epidemic, than of long years of famine, or the losses 
and humiliations of a disastrous war, such a remark would 
easily have been transformed into the tradition, that he had 
the choice offered him, and that it fell out as he chose. So 
the blunder of an early age is accepted by the credulity of a 
later age as a word from heaven. 

There can be little doubt that so it was. In the distress of 
the plague, David is carried away by the popular superstition, 
which takes the filth-disease as the consequence of the census. 
He accepts this explanation of it from Gad his seer, and 
piously congratulates himself that he is “7m the hand of the 
Lord whose mercies are great.” This is the bright side of the 
story, the submissive trustfulness in God’s goodness, which 
lights up the shadows of ignorance out of which God’s Davids 
were to grow. In his after conversation with the seer, he 
probably declared, that if he had had to choose what form the 
evil should take, he would have wished to choose what God 
chose. The report of a such a saying would very easily pass 
into the statement, that God bade him choose, and sent him 
his choice. 

It is for Christian common-sense to decide in this, as in the 
affair of Uzzah, which is the more reasonable explanation of 
the pestilence and its incidents, and to show as much wisdom 
in its choice as David would have shown in his, if he had had it. 

Summer epidemics took place in Eastern countries then, as 
now, from the violation of sanitary laws. God does not offer 
transgressors their selection of punishments now, nor did he 
then. Superstition in every age has misinterpreted natural 
evils, like famine and sickness, and there was no lack of super- 
stition then. To this add the slight variation of David’s say- 
ing, that he would have chosen the pestilence, into the report 
that he did choose it, and the story at once passes from its dis- 
guise of unreality into its proper and credible form as the 
story of a superstitious panic. 
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But so long as our children are taught to regard such things 
as a revelation of God’s righteous ways toward men, so long 
will our Sunday schools continue to furnish bright minds as 
recruits to Ingersollism. So long as we attempt to prove to a 
man that a mud-hole which breaks a path is part of the path, 
he will be likely to doubt that there is a path. It is the 
attempt to make out the superstitions, which are embedded in 
the sacred history, to be part of God’s Revelation, which has 
made men doubt that there is a Revelation. The Revelation 
is made manifest only by the fact, that it brought men out of 
their dark and false notions of God, just as the sun is made 
manifest by his power to disperse a morning fog. The Bible 
is full of inspiration, and supreme in its moral authority. But 
for its fullness of inspiration and authority, we must look not 
to the blundering pupils but to the Teaching Spirit, who edu- 
cated them up to the complete disclosure of the Eternal Right- 
eousness and Love that is made by the Christ of God. Instead 
of trying to make out that God’s pupils in that lower class of 
the ancient Jewish church made no mistake, it is far more con- 
vincing evidence of their guidance by the Holy Spirit to see 
the progress which they alone in that ancient world made from 
error to truth, from superstition to intelligence, from extrava- 
gance to reason, from heathenish to Christian ideas of God and 
God’s ways with man, from such teachings as those of Gad, 
that God destroyed the people because the king took a census, 
to the Gospel truth taught by Ezekiel, that God distributes 
justly to every man according to his own work: “ Zhe soul 
that sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son: the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him (xviii. 20).” 

Here, then, we rest our inquiry in a statement that cannot 
in these times be too strongly insisted on. Zhe proof of a 
Dine Revelation in the Old Testament is to be found in the 

progress of the pupils of Revelation. Forget this, and an 
anti-christian use of the Bible naturally follows, when the 
errors which Christ came to abolish are exalted to an equal 
authority with the truths which he inculcated. 

If such stories as this of the panic caused by the plague are 
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not skipped (the better way, as we think, in Sunday schools), 
they must have a Christian point put to them. This point, as 
in the story of Uzzah, is in showing how the Heavenly Father, 
as Christ has revealed him, differs from the jealous avenger 
that God was supposed to be ;—showing, also, how men who 
in their time were esteemed great lights were but poor guides 
to truth in comparison with the Divine Christ, the Light of the 
world ;—showing, also, our right and our duty, even though a 
prophet or an angel were to teach otherwise than Christ has 
taught, to listen to Christ alone. 

There is also another side of truth to be brought out in con- 
trast to the superstition that we find in these two stories. 

Do any of us suppose that, if all men were godly men, ocean 
steamers would never sink each other in a fog, lightning 
never hit anybody, epidemics of typhoid or cholera be things 
unknown? What we call the natural or physical evils of the 
world, like the plague at the census, or the thunderbolt that 
fell on Uzzah, or the death that sooner or later ends ai! animal 
life, are the products of natural causes. They would operate 
as they now do, were there not a sinner in the world. ' They 
are not caused by the fact that Adam sinned, and all men after 
him. The shadow they cast over sinful consciences, the gloom 
and fear, and dread of God, this, this only, is what we are to 
attribute to sin. In proportion as we learn of Christ to know 
God as our Father, we learn to say with Paul, that “all things 
work for good to them that love God.” Thus Jesus corrected 
those who thought that a falling tower had crushed the life 
out of those beneath it, because they were especially sinners. 
Even as far back as the book of Job was written, the Bible 
protests against the notion which still lingers among us, that 
the natural evils, the catastrophes of life, are to be regarded as 
the punishment of sin. And so the Christian correction of 
this superstitious error of the times of David leads us to a pro- 
founder view of the retribution of sin. It is not without but 
within the man that it works to death. Not in the death of 
the body, but in the death of the soul; not in severance from 
the material world, but in severance from God; not in the loss 
of the breath, but in the loss of the spirit of filial trust and 
loving hope toward God; not in losing the body to the grave, 
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but in losing to the powers of inward darkness the power of 
living the Eternal Life through Christ and like him. This is 
what Christ teaches us to fear as the death which is the fruit 
of sin. What men call death, Christ teaches us to view as 
nothing but a falling asleep to wake again. It is not in the 
sleeping but in the waking again, that the judgment comes, in 
which it shall be to every man according as he is found in 
spirit, fitted or unfitted to see the kingdom of God and inherit 


its rewards. 
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Articte VIIL—THE CONDITION OF THE LABORING 
CLASSES OF ENGLAND. 


THE condition of the laboring classes of England is a theme 
of vital importance to thinking men on both sides of the 
Atlantic; but in its consideration passion is as much out of 
place as indifference. A serious and candid statement of facts 
without exaggeration and without concealment is that which is 
now demanded ; among such data are the following :— 

1, The unprecedented increase of emigration from Great 
Britain shows that great numbers of the laboring classes of 
England are leaving the country. In the year 1882, the last 
year for which accurate figures are accessible, 1135 men, 
women, and children daily left the British shores; a con- 
tinuous stream of humanity pouring out to make for itself a 
channel across the ocean to the ends of the earth; six-sevenths 
of this mighty host of 365 regiments, each more than 1100 
strong, composed of the laboring classes! Could we station 
ourselves where we could look into the faces of this ever- 
increasing procession and study the phases of human life 
there depicted, we should ponder more and more the meaning 
of this modern exodus of the Anglo-Saxon race and stand in 
awe of the tremendous social forces whose power surpassing 
that of physics is capable of such an effect. What are the 
adequate causes? There may be forces pulling these thou- 
sands across the seas; but there must also be greater forces 
pushing them off from their native land. 

2. Every student of English history knows that the laboring 
classes in Great Britain have no social standing. English 
society, take it all in all, is the best in the world. Its wealth, 
its culture, its honor, its power, its influence, its glory, its 
prestige, is known and respected of all men. Men may love 
it, or they may hate it; they may serve it, or they may fight 
it; but ignore it either in England or without they cannot. 
Its spirit rules the British Empire and makes itself felt 
throughout the world. To define English society is well-nigh 
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impossible; its reality and stability, however, are none the less 
appreciated. From this society the laboring man is forever 
debarred. He comes often in contact with it. He beholds 
afar off enough of its glories to excite his envy ; but were the 
English aristocracy the inhabitants of another planet they could 
not be farther removed than they have been from any real 
interchange of thought, feeling, or purpose with the working- 
men. They have little or nothing in common. Their lives 
are diverse. Their movements are in different orbits, in 
different planes. 

3. The laboring classes of England have virtually no political 
power. The nobility share their power of government with 
the middle classes; but the laboring classes have little influence 
either in the making or in the execution of the laws, though in 
some cases they may have the semblance of power. They are 
poor; no poor man’s voice has much influence in politics. An 
election to Parliament costs a small fortune. Could a poor 
man be elected he must serve without salary and pay his own 
expenses. Should poor men combine and pay all the expenses 
of one of their number, this poor man’s voice in Parliament 
would not be heard. But may not the laboring classes choose 
their representatives from among the aristocracy? Only a 
small part of the laboring classes have any right to vote. And 
in many cases, whatever the theory may be, the laboring man 
is free to vote only as his landlord or his employer dictates. 
The justices of the peace, whose duty it is to execute and 
administer the laws for the laboring classes, are independent of 
them, being seldom from the middle classes, almost always 
from the aristocracy, the appointees directly or indirectly of 
the crown. In the administration of the civil service the 
laboring classes have no share, all offices of profit and trust 
being monopolized by the gentry. When the best of the 
middle classes are put to their wits’ end to find places for their 
own children, it is folly for a laboring man to hope for a place 
under the government. 

4. The laboring classes in England, in that sense of the term 
which implies among its essentials self-reliance in thought and 
action, have no education; I do not mean that they cannot 
read and write, nor that they are ignoramuses; I mean that 
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they have been trained neither to think for themselves nor to 
control themselves. England has no free schools to-day, since 
the poor must pay out of their scanty wages more than they 
are able for the compulsory schooling of their children; and it 
was only in 1870 that the state established any general system 
of public schools. Without the power to think and act for 
oneself no man is truly educated. The whole trend of English 
life for generations has been to the end of rearing a laboring 
class that should neither think nor act independently. That 
the laboring man should think and act for his landlord, for his 
employer, for his king, has been taught him by fire and by 
sword; but when and where has he been taught to think for 
himself, to act for himself, to govern and to take care of 
himself? -The government has always said: To govern you is 
our prerogative; to take care of you is our duty; this is a 
paternal government. 

From the time of Elizabeth to the present the English poor 
law has put a premium upon shiftlessness and a burden upon 
thrift ; it has trained the laborer to sell his manhood for a mess 
of pottage. In hunger, in cold, in sickness, the laboring man’s 
first and last resort has been to the government, until self- 
reliance has been sadly impaired, if not wholly eliminated. 

For generations England has been one vast workshop. What 
has been the effect of England’s industrial organization upon 
the workingman? It has tended more and more by its increas- 
ing division of labor and its rapid multiplication of machinery 
to narrow the channel of the workingman’s thoughts. Now 
and then a Livingstone may put a book upon his loom and 
refuse to allow his brain to be fastened to the monotonous 
vibration of the shuttle; but Livingstones soon leave the hum- 
drum of the mill to face lions and savages in unknown lands. 
The mass of workingmen are forced by the pressure of their 
environment to restrict their thoughts more and more to the 
particular manipulation that their place in the mill demands. 
R. W. Emerson has a suggestive essay upon Compensation, in 
which he elaborates the idea that every value has its propor- 
tionate cost. England’s commercial greatness has its value 
matched by the cost to the workingman of his power to think 
and to act for himself. 

VOL. VIL. 46 
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5. The laboring classes of England have little religion. 
This may seem incredible, but nevertheless as a general state- 
ment it is true. The laboring classes of Ireland, believing in 
and loving the church, are devout Catholics; but in England 
Catholicism has been rooted out. English workmen have no 
love for the state church, an institution adapted to the aristoc- 
racy. In the rural districts the parish church, in whose affairs 
the laboring man has no voice, in many cases the perquisite of 
the great landlords, the living of which may be-given to favor- 
ites or even sold to the highest bidder, has lost its hold upon 
laboring men. In the cities the case is worse than it is in the 
country. Of the hundreds of thousands who compose the 
London poor very few ever attend any place of worship. Says 
Newman Hall: “ Asa rule in our large towns skilled artisans 
ignore our ecclesiastical arrangements. . . . As a class they do 
not go to church.” Theirs is not so much skepticism as it is 
godlessness and irreligion. They know little and care little 
about God or religion. These facts are true of the laboring class 
as a whole, after making due allowance for the many individuals 
who are sincere attendants upon the state church and the dis- 
senting chapel. 

6. The laboring classes of England are poorly paid. This is 
an indisputable fact. It is denied, but without any just 
grounds upon which to maintain the dispute. The learned 
statistician has piled up his tables of figures to show the 
progress of the working classes in the last half century; 
admitting his conclusions that they are better off now than 
ever before may make us pity all the more their lot in the 
past, but can in no wise blind us to the facts of their present 
condition. Others have presented statistics to show that the 
English laborer is better paid than the American; we cannot 
but suspect that these figures err somehow or somewhere when 
we see a thousand laborers every day leaving British mills for 
American workshops; but admitting even this, it may be true 
that English laborers are nevertheless poorly paid. 

As to the agricultural laborer every one admits that he is 
poorly paid. In good times the wages of an able-bodied man 
for eleven hours’ work, the man boarding himself, is 50 cents. 
Agricultural depression which is a subject of thought to the 
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philosopher, pecuniary loss to the landlord, bankruptcy to the 
farmer, is to the farm laborer starvation or the poor house. 

Yet bad as is the condition of the agricultural laborers, their 
state upon the whole is not worse than that of those who work 
in the factories and cities; for the former breathe pure air, 
they can live in the sunlight, they have a spot that they can 
for the time being call home. Poverty in the country is bad 
enough ; in the city it is wretchedness and misery. That the 
laboring classes other than the peasantry are poorly fed, 
clothed, and housed is a fact too notorious to be successfully 
questioned. It is admitted by all that for the past number of 
years rents have been rapidly advancing ; it could not be other- 
wise when the land is in the hands of the few and population 
constantly increasing. There is no place for the laboring 
classes of England in the country, and so they are crowding 
more and more into the large cities. Since 1811 the cities 
have increased in population 500 to 600 per cent., so that now 
more than half the people of England live in cities of 30,000 
inhabitants or more. But neither in city nor in country can 
a laboring man hope to ever possess a home of his own. The 
system of primogeniture and entail, and above all, the fact that 
the possession of land in England is the surest means by which 
the wealthy of the middle classes can gain access to social 
standing with the aristocracy, combine to raise the price of 
land far above its real worth for agricultural purposes, to vir- 
tually keep it out of the market concentrated in the hands of 
the few, and so put it forever beyond the reach of the laboring 
man. Hence does it come to pass that 10,000 people in the 
city of Glasgow live in 1853 rooms, an average of more than 
five persons to each room, a condition of life that must involve 
painful results. The land tenure is such that the landholders 
possess a gigantic monopoly which enables them to charge 
£1 to £3 an acre for agricultural lands and correspondingly 
extravagant prices for lands in the cities, and in addition make 
those who rent the lands pay the poor rate, the church tithes, 
and other taxes. The only limit to their charges is the amount 
that would make it impossible for the tenants to maintain 
themselves. The man who owns his farm in fee simple and 
works it himself is land-owner, capitalist, and laborer in one; 
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he is the most independent of all citizens. Such yeomen were 
once England’s strength and glory; but very few of these now 
remain. The small holding have been swallowed up by the 
vast estates or by corporations. Driven from the country 
and concentrated into the cities, the laboring classes have 
thereby lost independence. There is not a foot of land upon 
which they have the right to stand in their own name. 
Their food no longer raised in England comes from across the 
seas. They are therefore dependent upon others for their 
daily bread; but what have they to give in exchange for the 
necessaries of life? Their labor is all they have to give. But 
the individual workman on account of the system of minute 
division of labor now so firmly established can only do one 
thing. He cannot make a watch, but only the mainspring. 
He cannot make a pair of shoes, but only the heel. Could he 
make a pair of shoes, he might wear them himself or barter 
them for bread; but the heel of a shoe, what can he do with 
that? He has only his labor, which to himself is worth but 
little, to sell to the capitalist or the landlord who has bread, 
raiment, shelter, the prime necessities of existence. The capi- 
talist and the landlord can do without the mainspring or the 
heel, but the laborer must have bread, raiment, shelter. In a 
bargain under such circumstances it is very evident who in the 
long run must fix the price of labor. The contest is unequal. 
The laboring man must take what he can get. 

Making every allowance for mistaken generalizations, we 
must still believe that the laboring classes of England are 
poorly fed, clothed, housed, and paid. The more-carefully and 
the more extensively one investigates the condition of English 
workingmen, the more does the fact impress itself upon even 
the most skeptical. It compels attention and enforces assent. 

7. Debarred from society, excluded from politics, denied 
intellectual culture, ignoring religion, driven from the country 
to the city, poorly paid, fed, clothed, and sheltered, compelled 
to take what they could get for their labor, it is not surprising 
that the working classes should take to strong drink. Alcohol 
enables one to use up to-morrow’s strength to meet the emer- 
gencies of to-day. Its immediate action is the excitement of 
the whole man ; especially does it quicken the pulsation of the 
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heart and the throbbings of the brain. It animates the intel- 
lect, arousing memory and imagination, quickening the per- 
ception, and strengthening the other faculties. It warms the 
emotional part of man’s nature, exhilarating mirth, banishing 
grief, calling out affection, and intensifying passion. It excites 
the will to action. Choices are made at once and executed 
remorselessly. While this transient excitement lasts and before 
the reaction comes on, it is indeseribably delightful to the poor 
laborer, who for a little while has escaped from his task in the 
mill and from the cheerless apartment, where his crowded 
family eat and sleep, to the inviting rooms of the public house. 
As the flame of the furnace transforms dull ore into a molten 
stream of iron which burns a path for itself, whose heat makes 
summer of winter, and whose brilliant glow illuminates the 
darkness of midnight, and beautifies the somber walls of the 
foundry with silver and golden tints; so the magic power of 
the spirit of wine changes the common-place laborer into the 
life of the company and the hero of the hour. His future is 
to him a wholly uncertain commodity ; for present delight he 
is ready to risk it all. 

8. The laboring classes of England are heavily laden. It is 
remarkable how the burdens of society are shifted from one 
class to another, until at last they fall with all their aceumu- 
lated weight upon the laborer. Does the price of manufactured 
goods fall through foreign competition, the remedy is to niake 
the loss good by cutting down wages. Does pauperism increase, 
the poor rates are advanced; but the landlord charges them to 
the farmer, who in turn makes them good by economizing on 
the wages of the agricultural laborer. Does the shopkeeper 
find himself compelled to pay higher rent, he charges the 
increase to those who buy provisions ; but as the laborers being 
many consume the most food the increased charge is theirs to 
pay. 
The expenses of carrying on the Empire of Great Britain 
are immense. Royalty, nobility, the army and navy, the 
national debt, the state church, the civil service, 803,000 
paupers, must be supported. From what source is this expense 
met? Evidently the manufactures of Great Britain pay the 
bills. Were the factories closed for a year Great Britain would 
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become bankrupt and its marvelous organization perish. Four 
elements are essential to England’s manufactures, raw material, 
capital, oversight, and labor. Of these the first three are sure 
to get their share of the profits. The raw material coming 
mostly from foreign lands cannot be procured save at a fair 
price. Whenever capital is not remunerated it is readily with- 
drawn ; its resources are ample to protect itself. As to over- 
sight its excellence is so essential in manufactures and its supply 
so limited that it has always commanded the best of remunera- 
tion. It cannot be forced ; it must be wooed and won if gained 
at all. In this oversight which organizes and directs both 
capital and labor and applies them to the raw material which 
it has collected, England has been wonderfully fortunate. 
This executive ability supplied by the middle classes has built 
up British manufactures so as to make England the workshop 
of the world; but such talent as this sees to it that itself is well 
paid, whoever else may gain or lose. With labor, the fourth 
element, however, it is different. In conflict with either of the 
others labor gets the worst of the contest. The history of the 
laboring classes from the earliest times, so far as such a history 
can be evoked from oblivion, shows that labor has heretofore 
been unable to protect itself. Without the power of self- 
knowledge, of self-restraint, of self-direction, without the power 
of organization, destitute of both materials and tools, the work- 
ingmen of England have been compelled to bear the burdens 
of society and be content with such remuneration as the other 
interests deemed expedient to give them. 

But now in England, the foremost industrial nation in the 
world, the tide has turned and labor is organizing and demand- 
ing, first, that henceforth equally with capital and oversight 
and raw material it shall have its just share of remuneration ; 
and, secondly, that these shall take also their fair portion of 
the burden. This is the meaning of the commotion of the 
nineteenth century. That this demand has already been heard 
and is fast being granted is the encouraging sign iu all the sad 
struggle, which saves us from despair, and fills every lover of 
humanity with the assurance of a brighter day for the world. 

What has happened to England? She has opened her eyes 
to the fact that her commercial and industrial supremacy upon 
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which rests her existence as a great empire has been seriously 
threatened by foreign competition, not only in all the markets 
of the world but even in her own United Kingdom. To hold 
her own thus far England has cheapened her labor until its 
price has been forced down to the lowest possible rate; but to 
no avail. Her eyes now see that what she must have to main- 
tain her position is neither cheaper labor nor cheap labor, but 
labor of the greatest possible skill and worth. This idea 
wrought into the English mind has already accomplished much. 
The nation has at last resolved to put it into execution. Once 
aroused to a necessity the Anglo-Saxon character never balks: 
In 1870 Parliament provided a system of public schools by 
which splendid results far beyond anticipation have been 
secured. This year $15,080,000 have been appropriated in aid 
of national education in addition to the large sums raised by 
local and other measures. The employment of children under 
the age cf fourteen unless they have first been well trained at 
school is restricted by law. There are now in attendance upon 
day and night schools no less than 5,080,000 pupils, or one in 
six of the entire populstion. Compulsory education is doing 
much for the laboring classes. But in addition to these public 
schools an extensive system of technical schools has been estab- 
lished in the principal manufacturing centers, where young 
men are trained in the application of science and the fine arts 
to industry. The laboring classes are now urged by every 
means to save their earnings. The postal savings bank even 
sends a clerk on pay-day to stand by the workman’s side and 
ask him to make a deposit. There are savings banks connected 
with 1718 schools, that frugal habits may be encouraged in 
children. Great increase is noted in the number of depositors, 
the amount of deposits, and the average sum deposited by each 
person. England has come to see the folly of the old poor 
law and by reform legislation has with an increasing population 
decreased the number of paupers. An increase in the average 
of wages during the past fifty years is also to be admitted. A 
diminution of crime and a decline in the rate of mortality are 
also reported. The Reform Bill recently passed by the House 
of Commons, which aims to enfranchize 2,000,000 of men and 
thereby nearly double the number of voters in Great Britain, 
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will doubtless prevail in the end over the determined opposi- 
tion of the House of Lords; for the workingmen led by Glad- 
stone and backed by the Commons and public opinion, are no 
longer to be despised. The Lords must yield or be swept away 
by the rising storm. Bad then as the present condition of the 
laboring classes in England may be, we are justified in hoping 
that the worst has been, and that the tendency to better things 
will continue. 

The large emigration is itself a hopeful sign. Its benefit is 
not so much in that every one that leaves makes a place for 
another, as it is that2it shows English capitalists that now since 
modern invention has made migration so easy and America 
offers so many inducements to English operatives, England 
must ameliorate more and more the condition of her workmen, 
if she would keep them at home and away from the workshops 
of competing nations. 

The abuse of a discovery of modern science will tend to 
make England persevere in her good resolution to give labor 
its fair share of remuneration—the discovery of dynamite. 
Labor is no longer powerless. With dynamite so easily made, 
concealed, and exploded, labor, if prohibited from social 
recognition, excluded from political rights, kept in ignorance 
of and aloof from religion, poorly paid, fed, and housed, 
crowded out of the country into the purlieus of the cities, 
crazed with rum, defying in its desperation all right and 
justice, may blow up raw material and machinery, capital and 
capitalists, overseers and all, into disorganization and anarchy, 
if not into annihilation. 

English conscience and English interest are now seen to be 
one in the demand that the English laboring classes shall have 
their share in the outcome of English life. English conscience 
and English interest working at cross purposes have accom- 
plished strange things in history. But when both work 
together they never fail of their purpose. 

But what if the English working classes gain knowledge and 
power divorced from morality and religion? What if they 
have not self-restraint and self-direction? What if now they 
get the power and use it to settle old scores and take sweet 
vengeance? The thought makes the world tremble. Despo- 
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tism embodied in a Charles I. could be wounded to death by 
the headman’s axe; but if the myriad-headed populace should 
become the despot, who could play the part of executioner ? 

Secular and technical education are good so far as they go. 
Food and raiment and a place to lay one’s head are essential ; 
but the laboring classes cannot “live by bread alone.” “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that 
he possesseth.” Self-restraint and self-reliance can only be 
secured by the soul’s recognition of and submission to the 
power and beauty of the moral law, eternally executing itself, 
as embodied in a personal God of justice and of love. 

There are two kinds of agnosticism, that of the philosopher 
and that of the multitude; they seem alike, but their similarity 
is the similarity of extremes. The philosophical agnostic is 
the one who has rejected the idea of God that has been calmly 
scrutinized. The agnosticism of the laboring classes is that of 
those who have not so much as heard whether there be any 
deity ; the name they have heard, but the real content of the 
idea of God has never occurred to them. 

But here too is there ground for hope. There has been 
great increase in Great Britain of attendance upon Sunday 
schools, there being according to the latest returns an attend- 
ance of 5,217,000 scholars. General Booth with his Salvation 
Army, and Moody and Sankey with their gospel songs and 
homely phrases have been each in his own way preaching the 
gospel to the poor, healing the broken-hearted, preaching 
deliverance to captives and recovering of sight to the blind, 
setting at liberty them that are bruised. Good Samaritans 
have found the workingman to be their neighbor. Thousands 
have heard and believed, promise and first fruits of more to 
follow. 

Jesus, the carpenter, communicated his own thoughts, his 
own emotions, his own purposes, to John, the fisherman, who 
lay in his bosom; by so doing John was made rich in thought, 
in emotion, in purpose; but Jesus was none the poorer for all 
he gave. Whatsoever of thought or feeling or purpose John 
received from Jesus he in turn gave to another, having freely 
received he freely gave; but in giving he lost nothing of it all. 
By giving he rather increased his own knowledge, emotion, and 


purpose. 
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Suppose the Hon. John Bright, as no doubt he may have 
done, should take his best thought, his most thrilling emotion, 
his noblest purpose, and communicate it from his own brain to 
the brain of one of his workmen, from his own heart to the 
workman’s heart, from his own will to the workman’s will; 
what would be the result of such communism as this? Would 
the Hon. John Bright be any the poorer? Would not he and 
the workman be both the richer? Suppose that the England, 
which John Bright so fully represents, should take the work- 
ingman to its own bosom and communicate to his brain, to his 
heart, to his will, England’s own best thought, best emotion, 
best purpose, would this England be any the poorer? Would 
not the workingman be infinitely richer? Here is Christian 
communism ; break this loaf to the English workingman and he 
will no longer cry for a stone! 

Grand old England! What wonders has she not wrought? 
She has girdled the earth with her colonies and whitened every 
sea with her sails, and filled the earth with the products of her 
industry ; she has battled victoriously for civil and religious 
freedom. She is our mother; God bless her! All this has 
she wrought with nearly a million paupers, with her laboring 
classes ostracized from good society, excluded from political 
power, deprived of education, destitute of religion, poorly paid, 
fed, clothed, and housed, driven from the country and penned 
up in the cities, with one-tenth of her vitality annually sacri- 
ficed to the demon of rum. What would she not have accom- 
plished had she been freed from this terrible incubus? What 
will she not accomplish when in the near future her laboring 
classes shall be crowned with manhood, freed from the slavery 
of rum, liberally paid, properly clothed, fed, and sheltered in 
a home, when they and their children shall be educated, when 
social standing and political power may be safely put in their 
hands, when religion shall bind them with cords of love to a 
God whom they recognize as their Father and the Father of 
men ! 





Immortality and Feolution. 


Articte VIII.—IMMORTALITY AND EVOLUTION. 


Is it possible for a man convinced of the truth of the law of 
Evolution, to believe in individual immortality? The scien- 
tific specialist as a rule answers the question decidedly in the 
negative. The man whose oné desire is to keep up with the 
ideas usually called advanced, accepts his dictum, and talks 
contemptuously of the superstition of the past. The truly 
broad and catholic thinker, a George Eliot or an Emerson, is 
driven to a position of unstable equilibrium and negative doubt, 
practically equivalent to unbelief. The intelligent Christian 
holds the two truths side by side in his mind, carefully preventing 
any contact between them. That there is yet another possible 
position, which views the belief in a future life as positively 
strengthened by a clear comprehension of the law of progress, 
it is the object of the present paper to show. 

With the alleged contradictions between Evolution and 
Immortality, this is not the place to deal. They all rest on 
the assumption that the correlative development of brain and 
mind points to the non-existence of mind as a separate entity, 
and hence to the impossibility of its existence after the dissolu- 
tion of the body. How groundless is this assumption, may 
best be shown by one or two quotations. “The utmost possi- 
bility for us is an interpretation of the process of things as it 
presents itself to our limited consciousness,” says Spencer. 
“Carried to whatever extent, the inquiries of the psychologist 
do not reveal the ultimate nature of mind.” “The relation of 
thought to a material brain is no metaphysical necessity,” 
writes J. §. Mill, “but simply a constant co-existence within 
the limits of observation There is, therefore, in science, 
no evidence against the immortality of the soul, but that nega- 
tive evidence which consists in the absence of evidence in its 
favor.” 

Leaving, then, all attempt at the reconcilement of two 
things which cannot be directly compared, let us see what 
results from considering the two sciences as complemental, and 
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bearing to each other something the same relation as does 
biology to mineralogy. 

In the first place, it must be clearly understood that by 
immortality we mean to imply continuance of individual con- 
scious existence after death. The word has shared the fate of 
many others, in being appropriated of late years by a school 
of thinkers who desire to keep the religious emotions which 
have formed the noblest incentives to action in the past, while 
sacrificing the definite intellectual beliefs which have formed 
the basis of those emotions. But the attenuated theory which 
sees in the belief in immortality only an assertion of the some- 
what trite fact that the influence of our lives is destined to be 
unending, is not that which we shall adopt in the present 
paper. We accept the Christian hypothesis in its fullest sig- 
nificance; and this it is which we desire to study in the light 
of scientific truth. 

To begin with, we must postulate the fact that law, in this 
visible, tangible world, is continuous. Phenomena vary, but 
force is constant, and it is on this truth that all our science 
depends. Destroy the continuity of law, and you destroy all 
possibility of a rational, inductive science. Now the phenom- 
ena of that other world whose reality is claimed by the 
believer, are manifestly separated by a sharp line of division 
from those of the visible. If we find no trace of the action 
of familiar laws,—if these novel phenomena are apparently 
governed by entirely new forces, having no continuity with 
the old,—the unity of our cosmic theory will be destroyed. 
Our belief in the super-sensible world will not indeed be anni- 
hilated ; but we shall hold it in opposition to all analogy, and 
contrary to the principles of inductive science. 

It will not surprise us to find that there is contradiction 
between these two departments of science. All the conditions 
lead us to expect it. Investigated at different times in the 
world’s history; the one a belief of eighteen hundred years 
standing, the other a theory of yesterday; the one held with 
the greatest ardor of faith by those whom the world calls mys- 
tics, the other first formulated by men whose contempt for any 
pretense of knowledge concerning a world other than the 
physical was barely veiled; each believed for years by its 
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adherents to be radically incompatible with the other, each 
viewed with distrust and dislike by the other, and thus pur- 
sued with absolute independence; it would not indeed be 
surprising were they to be proved incompatible, nay, antago- 
nistic. But should we find that these independent and hostile 
investigations had each reached one aspect of the same funda- 
mental law; that each science, incomplete in itself, found its 
complement in the other, and that, when brought together, 
they showed a wonderful unity and harmony—then, indeed, 
although in one sense, we should have no additional proof for 
either, we should trust, with wonderfully increased assurance, 
the validity of our conclusions in both. 

The older theory of Evolution represented its path, in so far 
as we can trace it, as a straight line. Development was 
orderly, gradual, unbroken. Of late years, however, it is 
granted by nearly all thinkers that the true expression of the 
law, in that sphere which is open to our observation, is a line, 
continuous indeed, but sharply deflected from its original 
direction in at least one point of its course. Such deflection 
eannot be accounted for by anything in the normal sequence 
of cause and effect; it must be due to the action of some 
anomalous intrusive force. Concerning the nature of such 
force, we need at present say nothing, we need only postulate 
its existence. 

Once granted the substance of which the present universe is 
composed, existing as a nebulous mass, and the gradual evolu- 
tion proceeds with all harmony until an advanced stage of 
development is reached. The whole inorganic world, in all its 
wonderful complexity of structure, can be accounted for by 
the orderly and gradual working of natural iaws alone. 

Suddenly there manifests itself an unprecedented phenom- 
enon—a phenomenon out of the line of previous development, 
unaccounted for by any force hitherto recognized. Life 
appears upon the globe, and such appearance must necessarily 
cause a deflection of the straight line of development. 

That science has, to the present day, failed to establish the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, is now acknowledged even 
by those who were once the most devoted adherents of that 
doctrine. Between the simplest germ of living protoplasm 
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and the most complex mineral, there is a great gulf fixed. It 
is impossible for the inorganic by any effort of its own to 
bridge that chasm. The change can only be accounted for by 
the action of some new intrusive force, whose nature we can 
not divine. Its result is, however, evident and undisputed. 
Matter, by its means, is lifted into correspondence with a new 
environment, infinitely more complex and heterogeneous than 
was the former one. 

The law now continues, with no break, even apparent, until 
we reach a point where theories diverge—the point of the 
introduction of conscious mind. The old idea that man was 
the result of a special creation has been discarded as regards 
his physical nature; but concerning his mental and moral 
character, the question is still mooted. Many, even among 
men of science, think that the will, and the higher moral 
instincts, cannot be accounted for as being in the straight line 
of animal development, and differing from brute intelligence 
in degree but not in kind. They claim that here, for the sec- 
ond time, we must postulate the entrance of an intrusive force, 
and a resulting deflection of the line of development. We 
can not here attempt to discuss this question. Whatever its 
solution, it does not, as we have before shown, alter materially 
the nature of the problem before us. 

Here, then, is the last word of scientific evolution. It has 
brought us from the first appearance of matter as a nebulous 
and chaotic mass, to the summit of human intelligence. It 
has shown us the action of the law of continuity, mysteriously 
in harmony with the sudden lifting of matter into correspond- 
ence with an environment to which it was otherwise dead. 

But its revelation is in its nature fragmentary. It answers 
none of our questions concerning the destiny of our race or of 
ourselves ; it does not seek to explain the anomalous phenom- 
enon of self-consciousness. Postulating Force and Substance, 
it simply traces the action of the one upon the other. It tells 
us nothing concerning the source of these external forces, the 
nature of the developing substance, or the cause of the devel- 
opment. 

Leaving then for the present the consideration of the facts 
of physical science, let us pass in review certain alleged truths 
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concerning man’s psychical nature. The ground here changes 
materially. Instead of studying development from genus to 
genus, we must now confine our attention to the genus homo. 
Putting on one side the phenomena of matter, we direct our 
thoughts to the consideration of mind. Our knowledge has so 
far been reached through observation ; henceforth, it must rest 
ultimately on the testimony of consciousness. 

The fundamental* belief of spiritual science viewed from 
the human side, is that, at a certain point of man’s develop- 
ment, there enters an intrusive force, working an unprece- 
dented change in his nature. This force, which cannot be 
reached in the continuous line of natural development, is life- 
giving. It transforms man’s nature, forcing upon him new 
internal relations, which necessitate adjustment to new exter- 
nal relations. It brings him into correspondence with a new 
environment. The longer this correspondence continues the 
more does the spiritual nature of man advance in heterogen- 
eity, in definiteness, in complexity. In other words, he is 
brought into contact with an environment which bears to the 
sphere of organic life such a relation as does that sphere to the 
kingdom of the inorganic. 

Although the entrance of this force is cataclysmic, its action 
is gradual, its first beginnings often barely perceptible. The 
correspondence is at its best imperfect and partial in the pres- 
ent life, but in so far as it is real, it must be imperishable, for 
it exists between the organism and an environment which is 
spiritual, and hence not subject to the laws of decay which 
govern the material world. The man whose nature has been 
thus transformed, who has entered on the spiritual life, has 
within him something which material, physical death can not 
conquer. He is a partaker of immortality. 

The doctrine of individual permanence after death which 
we have just reached, is sufficiently startling. It may well 
excite our suspicions from its apparent want of scientific 
analogy. Here, then, it will be well to pause, and compare 
the result of our investigations in the two directions of physical 
science and objective psychology. 


* The treatment of this point is borrowed from Drummond’s ‘“ Natu- 
ral Law in the Spiritual World.” 
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To a certain point, we are struck by the identity of law. 
The New Testament writers, from whom the modern Christian 
theories are all derived, certainly had never heard of the Prin- 
ciple of Evolution, and had no idea that in their statements 
concerning the life that is from above, they were tracing the 
action of a scientific law, to be discovered centuries after their 
death ; yet such is the case. The phenomena differ; but the 
law is the same, and the account of that new life which is in 
Christ gains fresh force as we see how perfectly it agrees with 
Mr. Spencer’s definition of all life as “the adjustment of inter- 
nal to external relations,” and how exactly its action follows 
the law of Evolution. 

Moreover, the complemental nature of the two sciences 
forces itself upon us. Where physical science ends, spiritual 
science begins. The former traces the development of living 
matter till it brings us to the human race. That race mani- 
fests phenomena so striking and peculiar that we are justified in 
concluding that here physical evolution has reached its limit, 
is contented with its work, and abruptly suspends its action. 

But is that work complete? Is man, with all his varied fac- 
ulties, his exquisitely adjusted organism, an end worth all this 
tremendous expenditure of force and material? For the answer 
we can look nowhere but to the testimony of man himself; and 
that testimony unanimously answers “No.” If the complex 
organism serve no end beyond itself, then the whole scheme 
and method of evolution has ended in a gigantic failure. 

Perhaps this is the truth. Perhaps a stoical agnosticism is 
destined to be the end of the researches of the human race 
into its nature and its destiny. Meanwhile, there is a science 
which comes to us vested with the authority of ages, which 
alone has given to humanity the faith and the courage to pur- 
sue those very investigations whose end may be thus suicidal. 
The message of this science is no uncertain one. The action 
of the Law of Evolution is not, it tells us, a line broken 
abruptly off and leading nowhere. When physical develop- 
ment is complete, the law does not end; it simply transfers its 
action to another and a higher sphere. A new direction is 
given to the line, and in that direction our straining eyes can 
trace it for a short distance before the veil of physical death 
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conceals its further action from our sight. The human organ- 
ism, with all its varied and subtle adjustments, is yet dead. 
As to the inert elements of hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, and 
nitrogen, there enters an informing force, indefinable, intan- 
gible, yet real, lifting these dead elements into relation with 
an environment which is in truth, compared with that which 
they had previously known, supernatural ; so to the spirit of 
man, with its elements of thoughts, volitions, emotions, there 
comes a power, a life, indefinable, yet actual, lifting these 
elements into relation with that which to them is indeed 
supernatural, showing the possibility of development unend- 
ing, giving earnest of infinite environments with which in 
turn the expectant spirit may come in contact. 

But it may be urged this scientific analogy, however plausi- 
ble, is misleading. The conditions here are changed. The 
relations of the spiritual to the natural differ in many ways 
from those of the organic to the inorganic. For instancé, 
there is the great distinction, that while the chemical elements 
are inert and unconscious, the spirit of man must acquiesce in 
the action of this new spiritual force. Moreover, your theory 
degrades most men, after all, to the level of the brute, and 
leaves them with no hope beyond the grave; for on your own 
showing, this higher, spiritual life is granted only to a few. 

In answer it may be said, that it is one of the primary laws 
of evolution that as it continues and changes its action from 
one sphere to another, its workings become more compound. 
The law must adjust itself to the complex conditions which its 
own action has brought about. Once granted the evolution of 
conscious life and the power of self-knowledge, it is inevita- 
ble that the organism should, of its own choice, acquiesce in 
the action of the higher force. The complication of the 
problem does not destroy the action of the law. 

Concerning the second objection, it is enough to urge once 
more the fact that the silence of science, and her failure to 
corroborate theologic beliefs does not necessarily disprove such 
beliefs. Our only object is to show the scientific accuracy of 
the statement, “ He that hath the Son hath life” The law of 
the Survival of the Fittest seems indeed to accord wonder- 
fully with the statement in the latter half of the same verse ; 
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but our work is constructive, not destructive, and our aim to 
discuss, not possible annihilation, but probable immortality. 

And this brings us again to that belief in individual perma- 
nence after death which is the crucial point in our discussion. 
Here, surely, we have reached a dogma thoroughly unscien- 
tific. We find in the dealings of nature no hint at the 
perpetuation of the individual. In the struggle to reach the 
highest type, she wipes whole races off the face of the earth 
with inexorable indifference. She uses each species as a step, 
by which she may mount nearer to her goal. Each individual 
carries the development of the race a fraction farther on, and 
then sinks into nothingness. It would seem that a sublime 
arrogance alone could inspire in man the absurd idea of an 
immortai destiny for his own personal self. 

Moreover, we find no hint in the whole course of nature at 
so extraordinary and unprecedented a phenomenon as existence 
apart from this present material organism. The most accurate 
and definite testimony could hardly make us put faith in such 
existence ; how much less, then, can we do so, when we have in 
its favor nothing but a few distant traditions, which bear upon 
them every mark ot poetic legends, framed in a credulous age, 
for the satisfaction of man’s unreasoning discontent. 

At first sight, these considerations seem overwhelming. 
But, before condemning completely the hope of immortality 
as a futile and insane dream of a restless brain, let us look at 
the subject a little longer. 

We have tried to show that the length of life is a simple in- 
ference from its quality, and that the belief in existence after 
death is a corollary from belief in a spiritual life for man now. 
Scientific proof of such life is, of course, impossible. No 
effort on the part of a lower species can ever enable it to fore- 
tell the nature or even the real existence, of the next higher. 
The reasoning must be presumptive only, and demonstration 
must ultimately rest on testimony. No argument concerning 
the efficiency of such testimony is here in place. Simply 
stating that it exists, and has by the majority of mankind been 
accepted as trustworthy, we proceed to consider such fragmen- 
tary hints on the subject as are offered us by science. 

We notice first, as we have done before, the invariable 
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appearance of new laws to govern new conditions. As under 
the principles of Evolution, matter reaches higher stages of 
development, each increase in complexity demands the appear- 
ance of some new controlling force. The laws of Biology do 
not exist until the development of the living beings which 
they are to govern; the laws of political economy and of his- 
torical progress have no force as applied to any race of animals 
lower than man. For what evolution produces, it must pro- 
vide, and lower laws are constantly overruled and counteracted 
by higher. It is urged that the law of Death is universal— 
man as well as brute must submit to it. In the first place, 
the statement that the brute perishes completely is a pure 
assumption. Moreover, we have no right to say that there 
ean be no life whose nature is such as to enable the organism 
to survive physical death. All matter is subject to the law of 
gravitation. Studying the inorganic world, one would think 
it impossible for the law to be disregarded; yet the plant 
grows upward toward the sky. Death is not violated; it is 
superseded by eternal life. 

When we consider carefully the nature of man, we are 
forced to the conclusion that here we find such new conditions 
as must demand new laws to govern them. In the first place, 
man is apparently the culminating point, the finished product, 
of organic evolution. This is no mere assumption. We are 
driven to the inference by the unprecedented phenomena 
which accompany his appearance upon the scene. The evo- 
lution of conscious mind would seem to be the final effort of 
the laws governing matter. When the principle of develop- 
ment has produced an organism which can recognize its own 
existence, and comprehend the forces which brought it here, 
we feel that it has in a sense mastered these forces, and that it 
is time for some new power to grant it scope for further 
development elsewhere. 

This subjective probability is corroborated by the objective 
fact that nature, having apparently perfected her type, now 
devotes her energies to the development of the individual. 
We can trace no particular variety within the genus oyster ; 
when nature descries an advance she involves a new type; but 
between the savage and the European, how vast a difference! 
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Development from genus to genus is apparently superseded 
by development within the genus. The growth of Personality 
is indeed by many regarded as the fundamental principle of 
Evolution. We can see foreshadowings of it in some of the 
higher animals, as dogs and horses; but among all the varied 
species on our globe, it can be said of man alone that no 
one unit exactly resembles any other. The principle of in- 
crease of individuality governs all historical development. 
From the passive absolutism of the East to the democracy of 
America ; from the rigid art of the Egyptians to the portraits 
of Millais; from the [liad and Odyssey to the poems of 
Browning the underlying law of growth is that of differentia- 
tion. The principle holds when we consider advance in 
human civilization alone no less than in passing from one 
genus of animals to another. 

The law of Evolution has thus produced a new order of 
things. It has developed a number of conscious individuals, 
each differing from each. The old laws are inadequate to gov- 
ern such anomalous phenomena. By all scientific analogy, we 
expect a new law to appear, which shall in some peculiar 
sense apply to the individual: and we claim that the require- 
ments of the problem are satisfied by no result, save that 
which man reached centuries ago by a radically different 
method—the law of individual immortality. 

For this personality, so complex and delicate in its mechan- 
ism, can not be satisfactorily developed within the brief space 
of seventy years. Unless we are to retrograde and return to 
the old principle of social as distinguished from individual 
development, we must believe in the possibility for every man 
of further growth, after that catastrophic disturbance which 
we call death. Man without immortality is incomplete. 
There is, in each individual of the race, a desire for perfection, 
a need for something higher than he can attain in this life. If 
the destiny of man be annihilation, his existence is the most 
tremendous scientific anomaly ever known. Here, for the 
first time, we find faculties with no objective correlates. The 
existence of respiratory organs points inexorably and scien- 
tifically to air that can be breathed; shall we say that man’s 
consciousness of faculties that strain after a spiritual atmos- 
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phere points toa simple delusion? It is improbable that, as 
is sometimes said, these aspirations imply merely future social 
development. They are too definite and personal, and more- 
over, as we have just shown, such development would be a 
scientific retrogression. They must point to individual perfec- 
tion, and such perfection can be attained only in a life con- 
tinued after death. 

The idea of immortality violates no law. The new condi- 
tions which its novel phenomena necessitate are wonderfully 
in harmony with the action of the law of evolution in the 
natural world. For what, essentially, is this spiritual life, 
which, it is claimed, is in its nature eternal? It is, as we have 
shown, the bringing the organism into correspondence with 
an environment which is spiritual, unchanging, everlasting. 
In this life, the correspondence is indeed imperfect; but so 
far as it exists, it cannot be subject to annihilation, dependent 
on the dissolution of the perishable body. Correspondence 
with an eternal environment is in its very nature unending, and 
the man who has in this world begun to live the spiritual life, 
cannot perish, but must live forever. 

Thus we reach our conclusion. The relation of the theory 
of Evolution to the doctrine of immortality is obscure and 
involved. A direct comparison of the two sciences, is, of 
necessity, vague and unsatisfactory, and leaves us much where 
it found us. It is only when we compare the conclusions and 
the fundamental laws of each, that we see how wonderfully 
the two are complemental, and in what harmony they unite 
in giving us a scheme of existence, incomplete, it is true, but 
coherent, scientific, and clear. We have not indeed proved 
the truth of immortality. Such proof could only be gained by 
direct testimony from the spiritual world, and confident hope 
of the life to come must always rest upon the Resurrection of 
Christ. But we have tried to show that the idea is in wonderful 
harmony with the other workings of nature. Without it, the 
theory of Evolution is incomplete, fragmentary, hopeless; but 
when this complemental truth is added, the theory gains a 
scientific completeness and a noble unity. We conclude, in 
short, that the belief in individual immortality is the legiti- 
mate sequence of faith in the law of Evolution. 





Underground Russia. 


ArticLE IX.—UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. 


Underground Russia. Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches 
from Life by Srepniak. Translated from the Italian. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: N. Y., 1883. 


STEPNIAK’S book is to me a most refreshing bit of reading. 
I wonder why so little has been said about it. Its preface, 
written by Lavroff, is dated London, March 4, 1882. There 
has certainly been time for its merits to become known, but I 
do not find that it has been adequately noticed. What is 
Nihilism and what are the Nihilists? Stepniak undertakes to 
answer these questions. It is worth while to know what 
Nihilism means, but how thoroughly the novelists and re- 
porters have obscured the subject! Nihilism is a philosophical 
system or it is a set of blood-thirsty assassins. One who reads 
Turgheneff and the newspapers makes his choice or decides 
that the whole subject is unintelligible. But the author of 
“Underground Russia” speaks from his own knowledge and to 
the point. 

Under the pseudonym of Stepniak, an energetic actor in the 
Russian revolutionary movement shares his experiences with 
the public. Of course he writes with enthusiasm and with a 
purpose. There is ever so much strong, personal feeling evi- 
dent in his descriptions, and emphasis is laid upon such 
portions of his theme as are intended to call forth sympathy in 
the reader. However, this fact adds to the value of the book 
as literature; and indeed in its design and in the happy delin- 
eation of character “Underground Russia” is very good litera- 
ture. It is to be regretted that the translation is not better. 
For example, one notices “ polemist,” “ sentence of a jury,” 
“interned,” ‘long eyebrows,” and a lack of taste throughout. 

Lavroff claims for Stepniak’s book an unique place among 
all the attempts which have been made to describe Nihilism. 
He says that of previous writers, those attached to the Russian 
press have failed to publish the whole truth; that such candid 
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writing as has appeared is still inaccessible to the European 
public, being in the Russian or Ukrainian language; that, 
as for the few European scholars who know the Russian 
language, the materials furnished by the revolutionary press 
are quite insufficient for them, and do not save them from 
great blunders. A perfect knowledge of Russia and of the 
conditions of the Russian people must be presupposed, which 
it is almost impossible for a foreigner to possess. The 
progress of the revolutionary movement must have been 
followed step by step, and on the spot, in order to understand 
the substitution, within a very brief period, of other theoret- 
ical and practical questions for those formerly in vogue. 

In the progress of the revolutionary movement there are 
three steps to be distinguished. First in point of time came 
Nihilism; next, Revolutionary Socialism; last, the present 
phase, namely, Terrorism. The genuine Nihilism was no 
more than a philosophical and literary movement, which flour- 
ished in the first decade after the emancipation of the serfs; 
that is to say, between 1860 and 1870. The fundamental 
principle of Nihilism was absolute individualism. It was the 
negation of all the obligations imposed upon the individual by 
society, by family life, and by religion. Nihilism was a reac- 
tion, not against political despotism, but against that moral 
despotism which weighed upon the private and inner life of 
the individual. Nihilism attacked religion and the victory 
was definitely, absolutely gained. ‘ Among people in Russia 
with any education at all, a man now who is not a materialist, 
a thorough materialist, would really be a curiosity.” Nihilism 
proclaimed war not only against religion, but against every- 
thing not based upon pure and positive reason—for example, 
Art, together with everything which excites the sentiment of 
the beautiful. A shoemaker is superior to Raphael, because 
the former makes useful things while the latter makes things 
of no use at all! Nihilism attacked the prejudices respecting 
woman. Mr. Schuyler tells us that in the time of Peter the 
Great “except as a wife a woman’s existence was scarcely rec- 
ognized,” and much of that tradition had come down to our 
days. How fully the purpose of emancipation was effected is 
seen in such terrible examples of devotion and heroism as 
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Sophia Perovskia and Vera Zassulic. “The almost religious 
fervor of the Russian Revolutionary movement must in great 
part be attributed to women.” 

The change from Nihilism to Revolutionary Socialism was a 
result of the example set by the Paris Commune. With 1871 
came the more active phase of Russian socialism. The Nihilist 
sought his own happiness and his ideal of a reasonable and realis- 
tic life; the Revolutionist sought the happiness of others, sacri- 
ficing his own. His ideal is a life full of suffering and a 
martyr’s death. The former, owing to inferior activity, was 
never known outside his own country; the latter has acquired 
a terrible reputation and is called in the world by the name of 
the former. The former argued in favor of individual free- 
dom; the latter agitated in favor of political reforms. It was 
a change from words to deeds. The whole Russian social 
edifice was pronounced rotten and the reforms of Alex- 
ander II. inadequate. All the abundant enthusiasm of 
the Russian character was enlisted. Men and women devoted 
their lives, in every sense of the term, to the propaganda. As 
yet the means employed were comparatively harmless, but the 
devotion lavished upon the effort to make converts to the new 
social doctrines was unexampled. Not only young men and 
women of the most aristocratic families labored for fifteen 
hours a day in the factories and workshops and fields, in order 
to reach and influence the masses, but those in secure and hon- 
ored positions were not less ardent. In 1877-78 came the 
trials of the agitators—public trials, designed to intimidate. 
The contrary effect was produced. Fanaticism was intensified 
and took a new form. The government must be attacked, but 
no longer with argument merely. Socialism became Ter- 
rorism. A revolution, as that is understood in western 
Europe, was impossible. The disproportion between the 
material forces at the disposal of the revolutionary party and 
those of the government was too great. Even a rising of 
importance, like those of Paris, was out of the question. » 
Many of those who would sympathize in such an effort were 
scattered throughout the’ villages and small towns. There was 
no controlling city population. Secret attack was resolved 
upon, as the only resort left to the Revolutionists. 
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The first sanguinary events took place a year before Ter- 
rorism was erected into a system. They were isolated cases 
without political importance, but they clearly showed that the 
‘milk of love’ of the socialists of the previous luster was 
already being changed into the gall of hatred—hatred directed 
first of all against the more immediate enemies, the govern- 
ment spies. In various parts of Russia some half-dozen of 
these were killed. 

These first acts of bloodshed could not stop here. If time 
were consumed in killing a vile spy, why allow the gendarme 
who sent him forth to live unpunished? or the procurator ? 
or the head of the police? and so on mounting by degrees to 
the person of Alexander II. The Russian has the courage to 
be logical. It is in fact one of the most striking peculiarities 
of the Russian character that it never hesitates before the 
practical consequences of a chain of reasoning. 

On January 24, 1878, Vera Zassulic shot General Trepoff, 
who had ordered a political prisoner to be flogged. Two 
months afterwards she was acquitted by a jury. The press 
and the public were unanimous in confirming the verdict of 
the jury; but the Emperor went in person to visit Trepoff 
and ransacked the whole city in search of the acquitted 
Zassulic, in order to put her in prison. The general discontent 
grew beyond measure. The liberal party, which had sought 
reform by means of the existing political organization, turned 
in despair to the Socialists and joined hands with them in the 
struggle against despotism. The Emperor went so far as to 
annul the decision of his own Senate which had granted the 
petition of pardon of the accused in the trial of the 193. In 
a word, the government was not supported by the nation, by 
any class, or by the laws which had made itself. Against such 
a government everything is permitted. 

Everyone knows what events followed when all hope had 
been placed in assassination—the events of 1878-1882. What 
of the actor in this drama of blood, the Terrorist? Stepniak’s 
admiration is unqualified. He is noble, terrible, irresistibly 
fascinating, for he combines in himself the two sublimities of 
human grandeur—the martyr and the hero. 

But the value of what Stepniak has written about the Ter- 
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rorist is not lessened by this outspoken partisanship. Our 
author expressly disclaims all political significance for the 
book, and the absence of effort to be or appear impartial or 
philosophical increases its value as well as its interest. It is 
candid. 

In the sketches of character which follow the introductory 
matter, of which the substance has now been given, the author 
is speaking about friends or giving personal experience. 
These sketches have, in part at least, the value of memoirs. 
Strong, vivid, intensely personal, they are to be commended 
just as they stand. I should like to say only that the author’s 
female friends are handled with so much confident skill, 
while men are treated with a deference just perceptible; the 
color of men’s eyes and the dress and presumable age of 
women are noted so particularly, that there is some force in 
the suggestion, Is Stepniak a woman ? 

In these sketches the reader is introduced not only to some 
of the leaders in the organization for the overthrow of the 
government, but the system and practical working of that 
organization are described by a specialist. Newspaper re- 
porters have made the public familiar with the details of the 
several plots for the assassination of the Emperor—those at 
least which have been discovered. These may be passed over: _ 
but it is certainly entertaining to be introduced to the Ukri- 
vateli (concealers), who combine with their ostensible, non- 
explosive occupations, an auxiliary service in the cause of 
Terrorism. “They are a large class, composed of people in 
every position, beginning with the aristocracy and upper 
middle class and reaching even to the minor officials in every 
branch of the government service, including the police, who, 
sharing the revolutionary ideas, take no active part in the 
struggle, for various reasons, but making use of their social 
position, lend powerful support to the combatants by conceal- 
ing, whenever necessary, both objects and men.” It is 
interesting to read an editor’s description of the secret press— 
so secret that only one of the several editors of an influential 
paper knows where the office is situated. 

It would be useless to undertake to calculate the numerical 
strength of the Socialists. The party is very large, numbering 
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hundreds of thousands, perhaps even millions of men. This 
mass of people does not, however, take a direct part in the 
struggle. It entrusts its interests and its honor to those who 
make the revolution their sole occupation. The work is done 
by a committee or committees, as it seems, supported and 
quietly aided by a large fraction of the entire population. 
Such committees remain small. It is well for the cause that 
they should be so, but the limitation is certainly not due to set 
purpose. It arises of itself and in a very simple manner; that 
is to say, by the killing off of the superfluous. The office of 
executioner is taken by the government. By a tendency 
inherent in every political secret society, the revolutionary 
organization endeavors to extend itself; to attract an ever- 
increasing number of persons; to spread its ramifications far 
and wide. When once a certain point has been reached how- 
ever, means are wanting, and as a consequence, there is an 
inevitable relaxation in the measures of security, combined 
with a certain relaxation of discipline, which always corres- 
ponds with the undue extension of the society. The inevitable 
result of this is a “ disaster,” a “deluge”—some blood-letting 
by the government. But the struggle is not so unequal as 
might appear. It is not a contest between a party and the 
nation, but between a party and the government, while the 
nation looks on with indecision. What is to bethe end? The 
hope of the Revolutionists is in the support—or rather non- 
interference—of the people. By yielding to the reasonable 
requests of the nation, the government may restore things to 
their regular course, for in a free country terrorism cannot 
exist. Until such reforms the revolution will continue, for 
terrorism, revolutionary-socialism, nihilism, are and have been 
only the peculiar forms which discontent with the administra- 
tion has taken, owing to the peculiar nature of the political 
and social problems to be solved. 

It will be admitted that Stepniak pleads the Revolutionist 
cause with eloquence. It is not within my purpose to pre- 
scribe the quantity of salt to be taken in this connection ; but 
having attempted to do justice to his professions I may be 
allowed to call attention to what seems to me an important 
confession. Stepniak’s heroes may be worse than they are 
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painted, but they are probably not better. For instance, the 
characters of Clemens and Ossinsky. These gentlemen appar- 
ently have not hesitated to use a decidedly low kind of deceit 
for the furtherance of their plans. Is this underhand character 
of the movement the real explanation of its unsavoriness ? 
The agitators have many noble traits and their purposes may 
be all right, but their way of doing things is sneaking. 

Wallace has put the matter very nicely. “In Russia 
reformers have been trained not in the arena of practical poli- 
tics, but in the school of political speculation. As soon, there- 
fore, as they begin to examine any simple matter with a view 
to legislation, it at once becomes a “question” and flies up 
into the region of political and social science. Men trained in 
this way cannot rest satisfied with homely remedies, which 
merely alleviate the evils of the moment. They wish to “tear 
up evil by the roots, and to legislate for future generations as 
well as for themselves.” 
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ArticLe X.—TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Ill. Toe Internat REvVENvE. 


SETTING aside the amounts received for carriage of the mails, 
coinage of bullion, official fees and other minor sources of reve- 
nue, the most of which are acquired under what I have called 
the commercial title as compensation for specific services ren- 
dered, the annual expenses of the United States are provided 
for by the duties on imports and the internal revenue duties. 
According to the statement for 1880 the minor sources yielded 
in round numbers $22,000,000, the customs $187,000,000, and 
the internal revenue $124,000,000, in all rather more than 
$333,000,000. The largest burden is apportioned to the cus- 
toms with the distinct object of augmenting the cost of certain 
articles of foreign origin beyond their real values in order to 
ensure the sale of competing domestic articles at remunerative 
prices. This has been effected by laying a great variety of du- 
ties, specific, ad valorem, and compounds of the two, upon a 
great number of different articles, the pressure of conflicting 
and unequal interests upon the government having produced 
a confusion which defies all analysis and classification. It is 
quite useless to consult the tariff for anything beyond the 
broad principle common to all the protected interests that the 
public exigencies of the State must be made to subserve the 
private ends of business enterprise by keeping foreign products 
at their real values out of the American market. The public 
exigencies utilized in this way are not the ordinary liabilities 
of the State in its normal conditions of peaceful prosperity, but 
the enormous expenditures precipitated by the rebellion of 
1860. The measure of the pressure put upon the government 
by private interests is given in the fact that the tariff to-day as 
“reformed” by the last Congress is substantially what it was 
in the act of 1862. This act was distinctly a war measure, 
drafted without sufficient precedents in our political experience 
and on the spur of the moment, to provide for obligations con- 
tracted in the same off-hand and lavish manner. It is an heroié 
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document, lifted above all the ordinary hesitations of economic 
science by the supreme emotion of the hour, the haste for 
self-sacrifice and the indomitable will to conquer. On the 
suppression of the rebellion and the return to victorious peace 
it would have disappeared in time along with martial law, 
the suspension of specie payments, and other extraordinary 
provisions for an extraordinary emergency, had not the 
manufacturers, enriched by the general inflation of prices 
put upon their goods, insisted on its continuance. So for 
twenty years the State at peace abroad and at home has made 
war on the industries of other countries at the expense of one 
class of its subjects for the benefit of another; at this moment 
is annually drawing from the customs to protect American 
manufacturers from the foreigner the amounts it drew from the 
same source to protect the commonwealth from the rebellion. 

The inevitable decrease of taxation since the close of the war 
which should have taken effect equally by reduction all 
around has been effected by exaggerated reductions of the in- 
ternal revenue to compensate the immovable fixity of the tariff 
on imports. The internal revenue act of 1862 is the compan- 
ion to the customs revenue act, and is if possible more conspicu- 
ously a war measure than the other in that it expresses more 
distinctly and without complication of motives the readiness of 
the people to anticipate any requisitions of the government for 
the defense of the State. It is a medley like the other of spe- 
cific, ad valorem, and compound duties spread broadcast over 
the wealth and activities of the country, but for this very 
reason that it was wholly the inspiration of the hour and un- 
sustained by any interested class after the emergency had 
passed, it felt the first effects of the return to peace and to 
lower taxation. Whatever relief has been accorded to the 
people in twenty years has come by repealing some clause of 
the original internal revenue act and not by any general re-ad- 
justment of the whole burden to the distribution of the national 
wealth. The demand for relief is to-day more imperative than 
ever before, for the reason that the State is at last approaching 
the embarrassments of a surplus which it cannot apply wholly 
to the reduction of its capital debt, and the demand of the pro- 
tectionist is of course that the pressure on the people and the 
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perpiexity of the State shall be removed by abolishing what is 
left of the internal revenue. It follows that the downward 
movement in one class of taxes has been accelerated by the 
immobility in the other and that both are in different ways 
parts of the policy of protection.* We need not look to the 
one tariff any more than to the other for the simple motive of 
providing for public expenses by equable taxation of the na- 
tional wealth, for a particular tax of any kind admits of such 
adjustment only in company with all other taxes. Considering 
the evident interest and disposition of the manufacturing class 
to concentrate the whole burden upon imports, we have only 
to ask how any part of the internal revenue system has escaped 
repeal, what are the special motives which have determined 
the State to reserve any home products for taxation. 

It is first to be observed that the ad valorem duties, which 
are the characteristic feature of tbe customs tariff, have entirely 
disappeared from the other, as might have been expected from 
the relative inaccessibility of domestic products to valuation. 
The taxes levied under the Act of March 3d, 1883, now in 
force are either special taxes, or of the nature of specific and 
proportional duties, classified as follows: 


Special taxes ranging from $2.40 to $2.60 paid for business licenses by 
manufacturers of and dealers in spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco. 
In addition to the license, manufacturers of stills pay $20 for each worm 
or still; retailers of leaf tobacco 30 cents for each dollar of monthly 
sales in excess of the rate of $500 per annum. 

Distilled spirits pay 90 cents per proof gallon; imitations of wines 10 
cents per pint; fermented liquors $1 per barrel of 31 gallons. Manu- 
factured tobacco and snuff 8 cents per pound ; cigars $8, and cigarettes 
from 50 cents to $3 per thousand. 

Banks and bankers pay one-twelfth of one per cent. each month on 
average circulation ; and ten per cent. on certain notes used for circula- 
tion and paid out. 


This last tax is what I have called a proportional duty 
because like the ancient system of tithes and other taxes paid 
in kind, of which it is a curious survival, it takes a definite 
proportion of a particular kind of property, namely about one 


* Thus the Act of March 38d, 1888, establishing the customs tariff now 
in force, is appropriately entitled an ‘‘Act to reduce internal revenue 
taxation, and for other purposes.” 
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per cent per annum of that form of money current as bank cir- 
culation ; whereas the specific and ad valorem duties although 
paid in money are proportioned, the former to the quantity, 
the latter to the value, of some other commodity. A dollar 
upon a barrel of beer is a specific duty, 25 per cent. of its 
value upon an imported watch an ad valorem duty, but one 
per cent. of the circulation of a bank a proportional duty. 

As a matter of fact, however, the government does not collect 
the proportional duty by actually appropriating the hundredth 
part of the circulation of any bank. It allows the bank-notes 
to be issued to their full amount in the regular course of busi- 
ness and collects the equivalent of one per cent. of them from 
the bank itself, so that the duty is really a certain sum of 
money proportioned to the amount of another sum; is a 
money tax levied upon money precisely as the specific or ad 
valorem duty is a money tax levied upon some commodity 
other than money. 

An obvious reason for selecting bank circulation from other 
forms of money or its representatives for taxation is the fact 
that it is strictly limited by law, is a matter of official record, 
and is secured from depreciation by bonds of the United 
States deposited with the Treasurer of the United States; in 
other words is property perfectly accessible to the government. 
At first sight it might appear that another motive was fur- 
nished in the fact that bank circulation is a part of the 
currency of the country, which is the most conspicuous and 
active form of circulating capital, so that it seems to possess in 
the highest degree both the qualities which fit any commodity 
for taxation, the greatest distributing power along with the 
greatest accessibility. But here we come upon those peculiar 
properties which distinguish money as the permanent common 
standard of values and the universal medium of exchanges 
from all other exchangeable property. For by virtue of these 
properties money does not carry along and accumulate succes- 
sive charges upon it as other commodities do, but always 
remains as nearly as possible of the same value. A $5 gold 
piece, or a $100 bank-note if perfectly secured, continues to be 
worth five dollars or a hundred dollars and no more, whether 
subject to taxation or other charges or not. But a Swiss 
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watch having paid an import duty of 25 per cent. is imme- 
diately worth that much more in the American market, carries 
the duty, along with all the other preceding charges upon it, to 
the purchaser. The reason for this notable difference between 
the two commodities is very obvious. The watch is not a 
standard of values and a medium of exchanges and does not 
circulate as such. Its circulation is nothing but its passage 
through different hands from the maker to the user, and along 
the whole passage its identity is never lost and its destination 
to be taken out of the circulation for use as a time-keeper is 
never forgotten, until at last, laden with all the successive 
charges put upon it by the maker, the carrier, the importer, 
the retail dealer, it reaches the consumer who foots the whole 
bill. Its appearance in the world of commerce as an article of 
purchase and sale, that is as circulating capital, is merely tran- 
sitory and incidental to its final disappearance from circulation 
as an article of fixed capital, that is as a commodity for use. 
But let us suppose that a bank of issue has paid out its notes 
for $100,000 and has received that amount of money, say in 
gold coin of the United States, in return therefor. When it 
comes to dispose of this particular sum of coin to its customers 
it cannot charge them with the government tax for the reason 
that the coins so taxed are indistinguishable in character and 
value from all other coins of the same denomination and which 
are untaxed. They have no individuality, no identity of their 
own, no distinctive properties as coin, like those of the watch, 
fitting them for specific use as a commodity, and are not meant 
to be taken out of the circulation. On the contrary they are 
meant to be kept in it, and all the properties which political 
economists dwell upon as fitting the precious metals for money, 
their uniformity of substance, their durability, portability and 
the rest, are properties fitting them for circulation in indistin- 
guishable units, each of which is the exact equivalent of all 
other units of the same denomination.* Were the bank 

* Money, as the political economists observe with much iteration, is 
originally nothing more than a commodity like any other, having an 
intrinsic exchangeable value determined precisely as all values are, but 
selected from other commodities for continuous circulation because 
more than any of them it has physical properties which fit it for becom- 
ing and remaining a measure and expression of values. Of these 
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therefore to imitate the importer of the watch and charge its 
$100,000 in gold coin with the duty paid upon it, giving it 
thereby an individuality distinguishing it from other coin ot 
the same denominations, its customers would simply go to 
the loan office over the way, or to the savings bank, and bor- 
row money just as good which had paid no tax or other 
charges not common to money in general.* It follows that 
while all taxes must now be collected in money no tax should 
be laid upon money, for money is a form of property which 
however accessible to taxation has absolutely no direct dis- 
tributing power. In fact the tax upon bank circulation takes 
effect wholly where it falls, is divided up in the shape of 
diminished profits among the several proprietors of the bank. 
The only question therefore is whether this deduction from 
the profits of circulation is equitable to the banker, that is, is 
according to the uniform rate of taxation for all. His circula- 
tion is in the shape of notes, or promises to pay, say $100,000, 
on demand without interest. He is therefore in possession of a 
fund the use of which costs him nothing and which in the 


















properties the most important is the one of which the text-books seem 
to say least, its extreme simplicity and enduring uniformity of sub- 
stance, which ensures the equivalence of all coined units of the same 
denomination ; not that a five dollar gold piece will always and every- 
where purchase the same amounts of other commodities, but that it 
will purchase exactly as much as any other five-dollar piece at the 
same time and place. This is what we mean by the uniformity and sta- 
bility of the currency, this immunity of any part of it from charges not 
common to the whole, the certainty that it will ‘‘ move all together if it 
move at all.” Hence the mistake of laying a tax upon the money repre- 
sented by bank circulation in the midst of untaxed money ; and the 
absurdity of the bi-metalist who fancies that a ‘“‘fiat” of Congress or 
the consent of mankind will create identity and equivalence where 
nature has put inexpugnable separation and inequality. 

* Precisely the same thing, of course, would happen to the imported 
watch if after paying duty it found other watches in circulation, each 
exactly like itself, which had paid no duty. On the other hand a quan- 
tity of money shipped to a remote point would carry and distribute all 
the charges for freight, insurance and so on, if on reaching its destina- 
tion it did not find its equivalents circulating free from charges. What 
the State has done is to put a tax on money which by its own law, as of 
necessity, brings no more than it did before, or than other, untaxed 
money, does at the same time and place; that is, a tax on property 
which has no distributing power. 
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course of business he could loan out ata clear profit of the cur- 
rent rate of interest. But here the government steps in with 
two requisitions in security of the circulation. First, he must 
keep on hand as a reserve not less than 25 per cent. of the 
amount of it in coin of the United States, which is unproduc- 
tive wealth; and, second, he must deposit with the Treasurer 
United States registered bonds in the proportion of 100 to 90 
of the whole circulation. It follows that of the entire amount 
of $100,000 borrowed without interest only $75,000 is avail- 
able for profitable investment, which sum invested in United 
States bonds yields at current quotations, say, 3 per cent. or 
$2250 per annum. But the government tax of 1 per cent. 
upon $100,000 in circulation is $1000 or very nearly half the 
whole profit, and were the rate made uniform everywhere be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent. of the annual product of the wealth 
of the nation would be taken by the State. This most exorbi- 
tant taxation appears therefore to be a kind of penalty inflicted 
upon the banker for enjoying the use of money without paying 
for it, a confiscation of property to which he is not so clearly 
entitled as he would have been had he given an equivalent for 
it. But this assertion of defective or inferior right on the part 
of the banker amounts to the assertion of a right on the part of 
the government to share as joint-proprietor in his profits; a 
right incapable of definition, for if the State is entitled to 40 
per cent. of the profits why not to the whole? In any case its 
right is no more than that of any moral agent to enter into 
possession of its own, if as proprietor in a bank then certainly 
not as sovereign exacting tribute, and if as sovereign then cer- 
tainly not as proprietor. Any amount of the profits may 
belong to the proprietor but to the sovereign only so much as 
is required for the exercise of the sovereignty according to the 
uniform rate for all. 

The remaining taxes of the internal revenue tariff, those 
upon tobacco and alcoholic fluids, although complicated by 
the list of special taxes are more intelligible, and of far greater 
practical importance as the larger part of the revenue is drawn 
from them. As a commodity subject to taxation tobacco is 
exactly the opposite of property like bank circulation. Owing to 
the wide extent of its growth and the diffuse form iu which it 
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is put upon the market it is peculiarly inaccessible to measure- 
ment and valuation, but on the other hand by reason of its 
immense consumption and its minute subdivision upon sale it 
has a very high distributing power; there are few articles 
which carry the charges upon them to a greater number of con- 
sumers. On the whole it is clearly indicated for taxation and 
for a relatively high taxation. But a glance at the tariff re- 
veals, what for the rest is notorious, the presence of another 
motive. The use of tobacco is popularly held to be a form of 
self-indulgence, a hurtful or at the best an unprofitable sen- 
suality which the State may fittingly discourage by increasing 
the cost of the article to the consumer. This with an added 
accent due to the alleged noxiousness of the drug is the com- 
plex feeling which has prompted all sumptuary laws; the 
feeling that with the poverty and hardship in the world indul- 
gence in the superfluous has something deserving of punish- 
ment in it, or any how, of restraint. As matters stand the 
State has no answer to this reasoning, for if it is right in 
increasing the cost of foreign products for the benefit of the 
manufacturer, it is right in increasing the cost of a useless or 
burtful luxury for the benefit of everybody. 

It is in the taxation of alcoholic beverages that this con- 
sideration reaehes its greatest force, for here we have to do 
with an article which in its worst, that is its cheapest and com- 
monest form, is one of the conspicuous curses of the country 
and the age. It is impossible to name an article accessible to 
the State which invites taxation by so many different and pow- 
erful considerations. Its effects are so deplorable and the 
craving for it so powerful that it has divided the people into 
two classes, the abstinent who denounce the use of it, and the 
consumers who will have it at any cost; on the one hand a 
moral sentiment, which has more than once kindled into irre- 
sistible emotion, demanding taxation, on the other an insatiable 
appetite ready to submit to it. We need not wonder that the 
State has availed itself of the double opportunity to satisfy the 
sentiment,and to profit by the appetite, has found its most pro- 
ductive single source of revenue in taxes which obstruct the 
sale of the most obnoxious of commodities. 

But here again, only this time more distinctly than before, 
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and with graver consequences in the moral order, there is the 
same confusion as to the functions and rights of the State. Its 
functions are to protect the people from the common enemy, 
and to do this in one specific way, namely, by passing what- 
ever laws are needed to define a wrongful act and appoint the 
appropriate penalty. That the sale of alcoholic fluids is 
necessarily and always an act of the enemy no one pretends, 
but everyone admits that there are circumstances in which it 
becomes so. What are these circumstances? It is the func- 
tion of the State to say what they are, that is, to pass laws de- 
fining the wrong and distinguishing it exactly from the cases 
in which the same act is no wrong or is right, and declaring 
what penalties shall be inflicted if it is committed, and what 
higher penalties if it is persisted in. Has the United States 
done this? No it has not. There are no State definitions of 
it, no prohibition of it, and no penalties for it. The whole 
subject has been left, where for the rest it rightfully bel ongs 
to the local governments. For the national government the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic fluids are no crime or mis- 
demeanor, and in the absence of all legislation to that effect 
cannot be made the subject of penalties. 

Now for the discharge of its functions in punishing offenders 
clearly specified, and suppressing offenses clearly defined by the 
law, the State is entitled to a certain uniform proportion of the 
property of each of its subjects and to no more. Wrong-doing 
on the part of a subject is no motive for exceeding this uai- 
form proportion; it is not a motive for taxation at all but a 
motive for punishment. True the punishment inflicted accord- 
ing to law may be a fine or a confiszation which goes into the 
treasury as part of revenue, and were perfect justice possible 
there would be no need for any other revenue. But its desti- 
nation as revenue does not affect its character as penalty or 
assimilate it to tribute drawn from the innocent that penalties 
may be inflicted. Whatever penalties are necessary to sup- 
press and punish the immoral use of Swiss watches, Virginia 
tobacco, or Chicago whiskey, let the State take according to due 
form of law, and if fines and confiscations are among them so 
much the better for the law-abiding whose burden of tribute is 
thereby diminished. But to tax the wicked seller or consumer 
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of the injurious article is to confound the guilty with the inno- 
cent and to involve the State in the vicious circle of raising 
revenue to punish and prevent wrong, which it condones and 
perpetuates in order to raise revenue. 

We reach here a fundamental and comprehensive principle 
both of right and of expediency, concerning equally the 
authority of the State and the efficiency of its action, namely, 
that as it is armed with no power not expressly provided in 
the constitution, so it should use its constitutional power for no 
purpose not expressly defined in the law. It is armed by the 
constitution with all powers necessary to avert danger from the 
commonwealth, but its duty is to identify publicly the foe be- 
fore it strikes him, that it may strike according to the law, in 
which it expresses or will in time be made to express the will 
of the people, and not according to its own caprice or impulse 
or passion. But this is precisely what the State has not done. 
It has neither sought to ascertain and express the will of the 
people in legislation, nor has it waited for legislation in order 
to act. Under cover of the right to lay taxes, which it pos- 
sesses for the exclusive purpose of providing for its necessary 
expenses, it has inflicted penalties of the most formidable kind 
for offenses which it has nowhere defined, in obedience to mo- 
tives which it has nowhere avowed. And this not in one case 
but in all cases; its entire fiscal system is an elaborate instru- 
ment for concentrating upon certain classes of its subjects bur- 
dens which belong in equal measure to all. I think it is clear 
that this is a perversion of its power which cannot endure ; 
which will disappear either by the abrupt and violent reaction, 
or by the steadfast pressure and slow attrition, of popular in- 
stincts and convictions. Al] the unconscious forces at work 
in the body politic converge along with the abiding purposes 
of the people upon the ideal of a State deriving its resources 
equally from the wealth, as it derives its authority from the 
consent, of all its constituents, and exercising its power for 
their common welfare. 
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ArticLteE XI.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Boox or THE Berernnines.*—It is a broad church that 
can find standing-ground among its clergy for the author of this 
little book. Let this be said to the honor of that church. It 
justifies its claim to Christian Catholicity. The church that will 
not tolerate a free and candid investigation of the Biblical docu- 
ments, within the limits of a cordial acceptance of the evangelical 
testimony, will find itself unable to meet the moral and religious 
wants of a critical age. The Christian public of this country, 
and especially the clerical portion of it, has not yet adjusted 
itself to the free spirit of modern Biblical criticism. Dr. New- 
ton will doubtless hold his ecclesiastical position, thanks to the 
controlling influences of his church, but it will be, as it has already 
been, at considerable cost of personal comfort. He has been, and 
will be, subjected to severe and sometimes coarse censure. The 
scribe, who is supposed to be instructed in the ‘‘ things new and 
old” of the kingdom, and yet can trace the Genesis of this intel- 
ligent and honest book to a freak of insanity in its author, suc- 
ceeds, if in nothing else, in displaying, on his own part, a touch 
of the insanity of bigotry and ignorance. The clerical commo- 
tion stirred by the presentation of Dr. Newton’s critical views, 
whatever our opinion of their correctness, is certainly illustrative, 
not so much of clerical piety, as of clerical intolerance and inca- 
pacity for intelligent judgment upon the grave questions at issue. 
The Episcopal Church is not the only one that is sometimes served 
by the devil’s attorney, and Dr. Newton is not the only one who 
has been summoned before the august court of the religious edi- 
tor or the secular reporter. The Congregational churches have 
made for themselves an honorable record of devotion to Christian 
freedom in the discussion of theological questions. But there is 
an effort to dishonor the record and to lift the standard of an 
ignorant and intolerant revolt. The appearance of the Doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture by Prof. Ladd, a work alike honorable to 


* The Book of the Beginnings. A study of Genesis, with an introduction to the 
Pentateuch. By R. Heper Newton, Rector of All Souls’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York City. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 27 and 29 West 23d 
street. London: 18 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 1884. 
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American scholarship and to Christian reverence and faith, a work 
notable for the judiciousness of its critical methods and results 
and for its conservative and constructive character, has proved to 
be the signal for a campaign of caricature and detraction, on the 
part of some of the so-called religious newspapers and periodicals 
connected with the Congregational churches. Prof. Ladd and Dr. 
Newton have both made the acquaintance of a class of men whose 
chief characteristic seems to be How not to understand it, and 
whose vocation, How not to state it fairly when they do understand 
it. But in their work they part company. Their work is not to be 
named here in close connection. Those who would see the differ- 
ence between conservative and radical criticism and between 
thorough and hasty work may profitably compare “The Dec- 
trine of Second Scripture” and “ The Book of the Beginnings.” 
It must be said, however, that the work before us does not claim 
to be a thorough discussion of its own limited topic. Its contents 
originally appeared in the form of popular lectures, delivered on 
Sabbath afternoon in the regular course of professional duties. 
We have here a discussion of the unity, composite character, and 
gradual growth of the Pentateuch. It takes positive ground with 
respect to its variety of sources, its mythical elements, its contra- 
dictory traditions, its non-Mosaic authorship, and it advocates the 
view that the patriarchal traditions are rather tribal than per- 
sonal, although not without a personal nucleus. The work bears 
the marks of investigation but of hasty conclusion. Its material 
is ill-digested. We find no self-assertion nor arrogance here, but 
a very guileless Omniscience. The author undertakes, after the 
manner of the critical school which he follows, to know more than 
he or any other man, at the present stage of Biblical science, is 
able to know. One is obliged to wonder at this tranquil sense of 
infallibility and at the inadequate basis of this prodigious wis- 
dom. There is no doubt a critical sense. It finds what the ordi- 
nary student does not and cannot. But it is likely to make itself 
ridiculous with its capricious assumptions and inadequate gener- 
alizations. Let it be true that the Pentateuch is a composite work, 
that it is a historic growth, that this at once involves and ex- 
plains many repetitions, confusions, and contradictions, and that in 
its present form it is of non-Mosaic authorship. It is difficult to see 
how any well-informed and candid person can question this. Let it 
be true that criticism hits here and there upon original sources in 
this composite work. Let it be true that myth sometimes gives 
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itself out as history, and that fragments of tribal legend and tra- 
dition emerge sometimes in the form of personal histories. It 
does not follow, however, that we know all about the Genesis of 
the records, that we can explain just how they grew, or out of 
what material, under what hands, or from what age or ages they 
emerged. Myth, as Rothe maintains, may be a necessary stage 
in the development of religion, but genuine history also is nec- 
essary to genuine revelation, and he who finds more myth than 
history in the early Hebrew records does not adequately under- 
stand them nor the Hebrew religion. The simple realism of the 
Patriarchal traditions forbids their identification with tribal 
myths and traditions. We have no criticism with respect to the 
honesty, the freedom, and the respectfulness of Dr. Newton’s 
work, we criticise rather its assumptions and generalizations; we 
may question also his wisdom in not proceeding with greater 
caution in the discussions of grave, critical, ethical, and religious 
questions in the presence of a promiscuous audience. 


Braumoism.*—A Christian Hindoo has here given us his view of 
the theistic movement in India. That movement has been watched, 
by the Christian world, with considerable curiosity as well as in- 


terest and hope. The possibility of a development from Theism 
to Christianity and of the re-appearance, on oriental soil, of an 
oriental type of Christianity has been contemplated, by the west- 
ern world, with lively satisfaction. But if we accept Mr. Bose’s 
view of the development of Brahmoism as the true one we shall 
be drearily disenchanted. And there seems to be no good reason 
for doubting that his view is in the main, the correct one. He is 
a native Hindoo and a man of training and cultivation. He 
knows the old religions of India. He is able to estimate 
them from the Christian point of view. He has knowledge 
of Brahmoism at first hand. He evidently has the requisite 
furnishing to grapple with its problems and pretensions. He 
writes as a Christian, indeed, but with no evidence of defect- 
ive sympathy with what is good and true in it. He gratefully 
acknowledges its ethical! purity and its influence in counter- 


* Brahmoism or History of Reformed Hinduism. From its origin in 1830, un- 
der Rajah Mohun Roy, to the Present time, with a particular account of Babu 
Kesub Chunder Sen’s connection with the movement. By RAM CHANDRA Boss, 
M.A. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street. London: 44 Fleet. 
Street. 1884. 
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working polytheism, idolatry, and atheism, in making the name 
of Christ honorable, in inculcating personal righteousness and 
moral earnestness, and in furthering many important social re- 
forms. But he shows also that it carries the taint of its origin, its 
semi-pantheistic spirit, its defective sense of sin, its failure to ap- 
prehend the necessity of sacrificial mediation between God and 
man, its want of intellectual consistency, its tendency to ritual 
and rhapsody, its lack of clearly defined principles, and its con- 
stant tendency to drift into contradiction and schism. Its latest 
development, in the Sadharan Bromo Somaj, seems to be its purest 
form ethically considered, and yet it is its most barren form in 
respect of theological principles, and in emotional fervor, and is as 
far removed as its earlier forms from all that is most distinctive 
of Christianity. It is certainly a somewhat amazing effort for 
any man or set of men to undertake to introduce a New Dispen- 
sation of universal religious unity by an artificial combination of 
all that is supposed to be true in the great religions of the world 
and to effect this by instrumentalities so inadequate. The his- 
tory of Brahmoism illustrates this danger to which a subjective 
religion is exposed, and it emphasizes by contrast the need of an 
objective historic revelation and one in which redemption is its 
central fact. But after all that may be said against Brahmoism 
the Christian world will not cease to look with interest to its 
future and to hope that it may yet become an agency of spiritual 
blessing to the people of India. 


Meyer’s ComMENTARY ON Joun’s GospEL.* — Dr, Kendrick 
introduces this volume with remarks on the distinctive merit and 
charm of John’s Gospel. He speaks of the persistency of the 
attack made on its genuineness. This attack, though plausible, 
is untenable. Not only is it overthrown in the field of argument ; 
it flies in the face of “the instinct of the Church.” The excellen- 
ces of Meyer as a critic are duly stated, but the American 
editor might have refrained from reflections on what he calls 
Meyer’s “loose notions of inspiration so prevalent in Germany.” 
“‘Loose” is a term of disparagement, rather than of description. 
Dr. Kendrick can differ from Meyer on these points, but he should 

* Critical and Exegetical Hand-Book to the Gospel of John. By H. A. W. 
MEYER, Ph.D., etc. Edited—from the English translation of Rev. W. Urwick, 
revised by Frederic Crombie, D.D.—by A. C. Kendrick, D.D., Greek Professor in 
the University of Rochester. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey 
street, New York. 
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abstain from language which assumes, on his part, superiority of 
judgment. This whole paragraph of the American editor’s 
preface might better have been omitted. It is easy to see that 
Dr. Kendrick is afflicted with the harmonistic mania, or, rather, 
is not yet fully cured of it. In other respects his editorial labor 
appears to have been well done. Even when exerting himself to 
correct Meyer’s supposed mistakes—as in the discussion of the 
question as to the day of crucifixion—his remarks are worthy of 


attention. 


De Pressensh’s Stupy or Orieins.*—M. De Pressensé is 
well known as the author of important works on the history of 
the Church, including a Life of Jesus, which have found many 
appreciative readers in England and in America. He has, also, 
been active and useful, both as a preacher and in political life. 
In the volume before us he takes up “the burning questions ” 
pertaining to the foundations of religion and ethics, and, in an 
elaborate discussion, subjects them to a careful scrutiny. The 
theories of Atheists, Materialists, and Agnostics are reviewed and 
criticised with fairness and with acumen. The English and Ger- 
man authors, as Spencer and Stuart Mill, and the German 
naturalists and philosophers are not in the least neglected, but 
are fully examined. But one of the attractions of the work to 
us is in the incidental treatment of French writers and schools of 
opinion, which are less familiar to most readers. It is a book 
which deserves to be read by those who are interested in this 
class of inquiries. The lucid style, the vivacity and the keen 
logic, as well as excellent moral spirit that belong to it are 
worthy of high praise. 


TRAVELS IN Farru.}—It is not unfair to the author of this 
book to state at once and frankly that we have found it painful 
and unprofitable reading. It tells the story of how the son of an 
eminent and pious pastor, after many years of groping experi- 
ence, passed over, not froma hard and high Calvinism to the 
Christianity of the New Testament, but from Christignity itself 
to Herbert Spencer’s views about God and immortality, and to 
Voltaire’s views of the Bible and of the morality of the Christian 

* A Study of Origins; or, The Problems of Knowledge, of Being, and of Duty. 
By E. De Pressensk, D.D., author of “ Jesus Christ, His Times, Life and Work,”’ 
etc. New York: James Pott & Co., 1884. 

+ Travels in Faith, from Tradition to Reason. By Ropert C. ApamMs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York, 1884. 
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Church. What adequate motive or justifying reason for exist- 
ence can such a book have? Its author assures us that he wrote 
from the desire to be useful in freeing others from the same 
bonds of orthodoxy which formerly held him. We sympathize 
with all his honest doubt, and with the dissatisfaction he ex- 
presses concerning much opinion and practice which passes cur- 
rent as Christian; but the book itself is a convincing proof that 
neither the “Travels” of its author, nor his mode of narrating 
them, are likely to be useful for either imitation or warning. The 
only class which the book seems adapted to profit by warning 
consists of the so-called “ Orthodox ” of Boston—on the assump- 
tion, however, that the author has correctly represented their 
opinions and manner of Church life (see especially pp. 93 ff, 86 
ff., 168 ff, and 178 ff 


Tue Ovrskrrts oF Paysicat Scrence.*—This interesting and 
helpful little book is designed and adapted for readers of ordinary 
information upon the subjects which it discusses, rather than for 
special students of those subjects. Its contents consist of four 
Essays which “ present briefly the more important'relations of the 
sciences of nature to faith, education, the Bible, and religious 
science respectively.” Of the four essays, that on the “ Interpre- 
tation of the first Chapter of the Book of Genesis” is, on the 
whole, decidedly the best. The author, indeed, lays too much 
stress upon the influence of an occult symbolism of numbers in 
determining the arrangement of the Mosaic cosmogony. For 
that arrangement was, it is likely, determined chiefly by the 
effort to bring the eight traditional works of creation into corres- 
pondence with the Sabbatic week and with the order of the 
world’s progress as seen from the “ point of view held by the 
ordinary observer” (comp. p. 98). But the author’s remarks are 
in most respects excellent; and the clearness with which he 
maintains the religious validity and inspiration of this chapter, 
while admitting that its views of the order of creation cannot be 
reconciled in several important respects with modern science, is 
worthy of*praise and imitation. We commend this chapter, and 
especially the remarks on pages 100-118, to those who have been 
only more perplexed by recent attempts at “‘ reconciling ” Gene- 
sis and geology. 

* The Outskirts of Physical Science, Essays Philosophical and Religious. By T. 
Netson Date. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1884. 
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ExTEMPORE PreacuinG.*—There has been of late years an 
unmistakable growth in the disposition to hear extempore preach. 
ing, and a not less marked growth in unwillingness to hear preach- 
ing thatis poor. Whether this latter be due to the spread of 
science or to the general advance of education, our congregations 
certainly grow impatient of crude thought and of those forms of 
words that contain no thought at all. How to meet both these 
demands, to say something worth hearing and to say it without a 
manuscript, is the preacher’s question. Mr. Smith’s little book 
on Extempore Preaching admirably meets the popular feeling in 
both these respects: it is full of encouragement to the preacher 
to learn to preach without notes ; it makes him feel how much 
toil is involved in making his preaching good, and it shows him 
how to go to work. The prize is made to seem worth trying for 
with great pains, and the ideal of excellence in preaching is set 
very high. The subject is developed in an orderly way, under 
the titles—relative advantages, preparation special, preparation 
general, arrangement, illustrations, style, memory, first attempts, 
delivery, physical conditions, spiritual conditions, and repeating, 
—the chapter on spiritual conditions being the climax, and the 
last chapter meeting a few final objections. 

A marked characteristic of the book is that it covers a broader 
field than its title. This is quite inevitable and is justified by the 
example of Bautain and others. The book takes extempore 
preaching as its central theme and gathers about it many things that 
seemed to the author important to be said in connection with all 
pulpit-discourse. These things seem also to be largely lessons 
drawn from the author’s experience and observation, so that the 
tone of practical helpfulness is felt on every page. Illustrations 
are drawn from a wide range, as from Demosthenes and Bourda- 
loue, as well as from the great preachers of the present day. 
The author makes wise use of his reading among the ancient 
classics ; too many preachers and book-makers not only have 
forgotten the classics, but give no sign that they have read 
anything even of the literature of modern times. 

As an illustration of the practical character of the work, we 
may give an outline of the fourth chapter, that on arrangement : 
Extempore preaching peculiarly needs to be methodical ; the theme 
should be announced early, as the exordium is furnished in effect 
by the introductory services ; often it is well to announce divisions, 

* Kxtempore Preaching. By WitpeR SmitH. Hartford, Conn., Brown & Gross. 
1884. pp. 170. 
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but a multitude of divisions and subdivisions should be avoided ; 
there need be no fear of repeating the main points; nor of giving 
too much thought; one illustration is generally enough, but more 
should be held in reserve ; a climax is good but its place should 
not always be the same; strict arrangement helps the memory of 
both speaker and hearer, and helps to preserve the proper propor- 
tion of parts; little time should be given to refutation ; there may 
well be a summing up near the close. These lessons belong to 
preaching and especially to preaching extempore. 

It should also be said of the book that it is acute in its passing 
observations, as, “It seems to us a fault of much modern preach- 
ing that it confines its attention to very minute fractions of the 
all truth,” (p. 38) ; the book is also high-minded and wise. 

In regard to the English of the book, which is in the main sim- 
ple and classic yet strong, we feel inclined to speak of two points. 
One is in regard to “ had better ;” to this old English phrase the 
author seems to have a dislike, once using “might better,” and 
six times that odious modern invention, “ would better,” as, “ This 
would better be done.” The history and entire legitimacy of 
“had better” are well known to many, and it is hard to see how 
one betters himself by trying to devise something that, without 
a history to explain it, will be explainable by the modern mean- 
ings of words. Says Addison, ‘‘ These are very sensible they had 
better have pushed their conquests ;” we of to-day had better stick 
to the vigorous idioms of the past, without too great particularity 
as to the present meaning of their several parts. 

The other point is as to the insertion of an adverb into the mid- 
dle of an infinitive, as in “ to habitually employ,” (p. 81), and “to 
frequently review,” (p. 96). In our reading of English authors 
we have been unable to find an example of this structure earlier 
than in Burns’ Cottar’s Saturday Night, and since then a few 
times in Cowper, if we recollect rightly, but rarely in all authors 
until Herbert Spencer used it with such constancy and emphasis 
as to give it its present vogue. So the ation in one issue speaks 
of it as still a solecism and in another not long after goes to the 
extreme by saying, “‘ to, as the newspapers would say, investigate 
his record.” For ourselves we confess to a liking for the old 
ways in this respect also, and cannot help feeling that the new 
structure is a blemish upon an author’s style. It is an interesting 
question whether the conservatives are to be overborne about 
this. It belongs to a large and interesting subject, of which few 
people seem to be aware,—the fact that our language changes 
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not only in its vocabulary and the meaning of its words, but some- 
what in its syntax as well. 

But this is a digression from the main point, which is that Mr. 
Smith has given us in compact form an instructive, stimulating, 
and helpful book. 


THOROLD Rocers’s 81x Centurizs oF Work anp WacEs.*— 
This is a very valuable work. Prof. Rogers has here produced a 
complete history of labor and wages in England from the reign 
of Henry III. to the present time. It is a history of England 
from the farmer’s point of view. It has nothing to say of compli- 
cations of the government with foreign powers, of the strife 
between powerful factions, or powerful nobles, but is nevertheless 
a history of England as interesting and instructive as any other. 
Much of the material is new, gathered by Prof. Rogers himself 
from the accounts of farm stewards and bailiffs, and rent rolls, to 
which he has had access. 

Prof. Rogers is a Professor of Political Economy, member of 
parliament, a free trader, a radical, a professed friend of the agri- 
cultural laborer, and of the working classes. We are not sur- 
prised to find justifying causes for Wat Tyler’s insurrection, and 
the depression of the laboring classes traced to the poor laws and 
the corn laws, and that method of taxation which throws the 
burden of taxes on those least able to bear them. 

We expect to be told that an aristocratic government is not 
the best government, and that Aristotle was right when he said 
“the crowd makes better general judgment than any individual 
whatever.” ‘Trades Unions find in this book a warm and strong 
defence as well as such other methods as workingmen use for 
mutual helpfulness and benefit. : 

We have seen few books of late which have so interested as 
us this latest work of Thorold Rogers. 


Greater Lonpvoyt is the title of a very charming illustrated 
book published by Cassell & Co. of New York. The design is 
to give sketches of the most interesting buildings and places of 
historical interest in the towns contiguous to London, together 
with a narrative of their history and an account of the distin- 
guished people who have resided in them. Among these towns, 

* Sia Centuries of Work and Wages. The history of English Labor. By Janas 
E. THOROLD Rogers. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, West 23d St. 1884. 


+ Greater London; a narrative of its history, its people, and its places. By 
Edward Walford, M.A. Illustrated with numerous engravings. Vol. I. pp. 576. 
Cassell & Co., Limited, New York. 
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whose names are almost as familiar on this side of the ocean as in 
England itself, are Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, Hampton Court, 
Harrow, Epping Forest, Waltham, Chiswick, Turnham Green, 
Barnet, Ealing, Hounslow, and many others. The book contains 
some hundreds of illustrations, giving pictures of the noted houses, 
churches, and monuments of every description, with which these 
towns abound. The book furnishes a collection of pictures of 
just those things which make traveling in England so full of 
interest to the American tourist. 


The August number of Toe Arr AmaTEvR contains the usual 
profusion of designs, including decorations for cup and saucer and 
tiles; carved, embroidered and illuminated borders; a figure dec- 
oration for painted tapestry ; a beautiful jade screen ; fine exam- 
ples of old lace, and numerous suggestions for workers in metal. 
The chief art exhibitions of London and Paris receive extended 
description. A fine portrait of F. M. Boggs is accompanied by a 
biographical notice, and some interesting pen sketches. There is 
also a portrait and biographical notice of Mrs. Emily J. Lakey, 
an American lady, who is winning reputation in London as a cat- 
tle painter. The article in the “ Modern Home” series treats of 
the drawing room; it is richly illustrated and will prove invalu- 
ble to every one who has such an apartment to decorate and fur- 
nish. Price 35 cts.; $4.00 a year. Montague Marks, publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Cassell & Company’s MaGazine or Arr for August opens 
with a full page engraving of the painting of Walter Langley, 
“ Among the Missing.”—The leading article contains a sketch of 
the life and work of F. J. Gregory, A. R. A., by Frederick Wed- 
more, with several engravings from his paintings.—Other articles 
are “ The Marvel of the World,” by David Hannay, with seven 
engravings.—* A Child’s Fancies,” by Robert Louis Stevenson.— 
“ Going around with the Plate,” from the picture by G. Knorr.— 
“The Austrian Museum,” by W. Martin Conway, with six en- 
gravings.—“ Rondeaux of the Galleries,” by Andrew Lang.— 
* Walks in Surrey,” by H. E. Ward, with five engravings.— 
“With the Mahdi,” drawn by E. Benninger.—Old English Pot- 
tery,” by Cosmo Monkhouse.—“ Stage Royalties,” with eight 
portraits from etchings by Lalauze.—“ French Art at the Salon,” 
by C. W. Brownell.— Current Art,” four engravings.—‘ The 
Chronicle of Art.”—“ American art notes.”—Yearly subscription, 
$3.50. Single No. 35 cents. Cassell & Co., Limited, New York. 





